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A vital, new movement 
meets present day needs 


EVENING AASS 


On Jan. 6, 1953, Pope Pius XII issued 
the historic decree Christus Dominus, per- 
mitting Bishops to introduce evening Mass- 
es, and altering the legislation on the 
Eucharistic fast. 


Father Ellard now gives us 

the reasons why our Holy Father granted this “latest gift” 
background for a better understanding of the Pope’s decree 
a survey of how enthusiastically Christians responded 

the full text of the Papal documents in question 
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“He allowed Mass to be said in the 
afternoon, so that more workers could 
attend.” —Time 


“Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., presents a practical explanation of the 
Constitution Christus Dominus, it adaptation to our needs and a calen- 
dar of days on which a Bishop of a Diocese may grant the favor of 
Evening Mass. 

This volume should prove valuable to clergy, whose bishops grant 
this faculty, and to the laity who have so warmly welcomed the priv- 
ilege of attending the Holy Sacrifice at the evening hour and receiving 
the Lord of Hosts, when the day’s work is done.” 
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Novena to the Holy Spirit 


arranged for parish or group use 
patterned on the 
liturgy 



























Like an Hour of the Divine Office, each day has 


an introductory hymn (to the melody of Come, Holy Ghost) 
versicle and response (“O God, come to our assistance, etc.) 
antiphon and psalm (appropriately chosen ) 

Little Chapter 

Lord, have mercy and Our Father 

Oration and concluding versicles 


(Extended reflections added for private use) 


THEMES FOR EACH DAY 
OF THE NOVENA 


FIRST DAY Come, Holy Spirit 
SECOND DAY The Gift of Fear 

THIRD DAY The Gift of Piety 
FOURTH DAY The Gift of Knowledge 
FIFTH DAY The Gift of Fortitude 
SIXTH DAY The Gift of Counsel 
SEVENTH DAY The Gift of Understanding 
EIGHTH DAY The Gift of Wisdom 


NINTH DAY The Soul of the Church 
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A picture of Mary 
from the hands of Mary 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


On December 12, 1531, our Blessed 
Mother appeared to Juan Diego near the 
present city of Mexico. As proof of her 
presence she gave him a bouquet of 
roses; these he carried in his mantle to 
the archbishop, and upcn presenting 
them, found a remarkably beautiful pic- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin upon the 
mantle itself. 






The supernatural character of the - 
pearance has been maintained by hig 

est ecclesiastical authorities, including 25 
Popes. 














In full rich colors and gold 


For framing (6 by 9 inches) : 5 copies $1.00; single copy $.30. 
Holy Picture size (2 by 4 inches): $1.25 per 100. 


“Madonna of the Americas 


by DON HILDEBRANDO GARZA, 0O.S.B. 


An objective survey of the historical facts relating to the miraculous 
picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Contains an account of the appear- 
ances to Juan Diego, the attitude of ecclesiastical authorities, and the 
place the picture now enjoys in devotion to Mary. Reprinted from 
Sponsa Regis, May 1954. 


500 or more copies $.07 each 

100 to 499 copies 08 ” 
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@ second, enlarged and revised edition 


@ with highest recommendation from the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine for use in Study and Discussion Groups 





















@ extended aids for analysis and discussion 
@ in paper binding to reduce cost 
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Father Howell gives a clear and simple exposition of the two funda- 
mentals in our liturgy. Textbooks and manuals devote too little atten- 
tion to popularization, to the apostolate; our author sensed this defect 
and supplied “a people’s approach,” an explanation of vital Christian 
truths that is intelligible, attractive, heart-warming. 

Discussion Club Edition $.90 
Regular, Cloth 2.00 


REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


Chief voice of the liturgical movement in 
England. Associate Editor of Worship. Origin- 
ator of the “Layfolks’ Weeks,” parish missions 
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Lecturer. 
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OUR COVER DESIGN: In our issues of May 1951 and 1952, we listed 
titles of Mary as found in the Fathers and in the breviary 
respectively. Our design illustrates the title: “O precious 
thurible, in which the Word, enkindling flesh, filled the world 
with fragrance.” The idea has numerous variations: e.g., “O 
candlestick containing the Light of the world,” “O vessel in 


which infinite riches were given us,” etc. 








FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT 


ITH THE 


help of the seasonal versicles, we have been touching in rapid suc- 
cession on the various phases of the mysteries of Christ, from the 
humility of Bethlehem to His triumphal entry into heaven. We have 
seen in a vast perspective the advent of a new world, the world of 
redemption, and the creation of a new Man, the God-Man. And we 
know that in the measure in which we are incorporated into Him, 
this new world will be alive for us, and we ourselves will be alive. 
Now we are wondering not so much how we can make this convic- 
tion more vivid, but how we can raise an ordinary human existence 
to such supernatural heights. 

The apostles also wondered when, still heartsick after the fare- 
well of a Master whom they had learned to know and whom they 
had begun to love dearly, they returned pensively to the upper 
chamber. They were unable to cast out from their minds the image 
of Christ. At this hour, life could no longer have meaning without 
Him ; and they wondered how they would again face the world and 
live in it as if the Master were still in their midst. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly their uncertainty was solved by an 
epochal event, an event of such unique character that it was to 
transform all religious experience. This event need not be told over 
again ; its remembrance suffices to arouse in us an awareness of the 
deepest stirring ever to have taken hold of the human soul. 

What really happened? The Spirit of God descended upon a 
group of men. It is, to be sure, an historical fact; but, far more, it is 
the beginning of a universal mystery. For the advent of the Holy 
Spirit, although manifested by outward signs, is, for the first time, 
that taking possession of the human soul which was more than once 
foreseen by the prophets and clearly announced by Christ in His 
farewell. It is the final phase which seals the work of redemption and 
begins the Christian era. Henceforth, all relationship of man to 
God will be the fruit of an inner agent, namely, the Spirit of God. 

What makes the day of Pentecost unique in the annals of religion? 
It is the fact that true religion no longer finds its roots in human pow- 
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er, but solely in divine grace. Gone forever are the delusions which 
too often led man to seek in himself both his religious knowledge and 
his inspiration. Even though, in the course of Christian history, more 
than one attempt will be made to revive these delusions in some 
form or other, Christianity is the religion of those who are fully 
possessed by a new vital force, the Holy Spirit, who takes possession 
of the person and incorporates him into Christ. 

It is of the apostles that the Spirit first took possession; but, in 
them, as we shall see, His grasp reached every soul who was to be 
reborn in Christ. 

Not only is the coming of the Spirit unique in human annals; it 
is sudden. That is, it reaches its objective at once; and, having reached 
it, it maintains its hold completely and irrevocably. So imperative 
was His first advent that, for a moment, it was confused with drunk- 
enness. At least, until Peter made evident its divine origin and its 
spiritual character. What he says is no longer purely human; for 
God obviously speaks through his mouth. And, as only God can 
do, he speaks without hesitation ; his message is one of compelling 
clarity, and his challenge accepts no compromise. 

Since the day of Pentecost, the Spirit has never ceased to press 
forward in His conquest of the human soul in order that the world 
may be “restored in Christ.” To us Christians, the infusion of the 
Spirit is the final mystery which makes Christian life what it really 
is, and which is destined to transform society as well as individuals. 

This is the mystery which we must try to grasp, however faintly, 
and to which we must adapt ourselves, because it is the decisive 
factor in our being really a Christian. 

The doctrine is clear, but by no means easy to explain ; for human 
knowledge provides no satisfactory clue. While Christ was present- 
ing to the world the credentials of the mystery of the Incarnation, 
His humanity furnished consistent proofs and became a sort of 
unmistakable testing ground. The role of the Holy Spirit in the 
economy of salvation is however attributed to Him in view of His 
personal relation to the Father and to the Son. Hence we are faced 
with the unfathomable mystery of the Blessed Trinity. Fortunately, 
Christ Himself came to meet us halfway in our quest ; and His words 
of farewell give an illuminating answer. 
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We know with certainty not only that the Spirit was sent, but 
that He was sent by Christ. Furthermore, the Spirit is to take His 
place until the second coming, lest we remain in this world “as 
orphans.” That is to say, the Holy Spirit has no other reason for 
coming than to be the divine Comforter through whom Christian 
souls will be effectively incorporated into Christ. He is the Spirit, 
not only sent by Christ, but the Spirit of Christ ; and we shall live in 
Christ in the measure in which we are led by the Spirit. He will secure 
Christ’s presence in us, and make His mysteries, one by one, actual 
and active in us. 

Against the background of these truths, the versicles of Pentecost 
will be more adequately appreciated. 


Y. Repleti sunt omnes Spiritu Sancto, alleluia. 

BY. Et coeperunt loqui, alleluia. 
They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, alleluia. 
And they began to speak, alleluia. 


VY. Loquebantur variis linguis apostoli, alleluia, 
RY. Magnalia Dei, alleluia. 
The apostles in divers tongues, alleluia, 
Proclaimed God’s wonders, alleluia. 

Rather than risk theo- 
logical explanations the versicles emphasize the fact of the universal 
coming of the Spirit, and its immediate effects upon us, effects fore- 
told by the Master in person. What are these effects? 


I. FULNESS OF LIFE 
“Repleti sunt — They were filled.” The first and main characteristic 
of the grace of the Spirit is plentitude or fulness of life. Of this the 
story of Pentecost summarily quoted in the first versicle gives a 
startling example. The change affecting the personality of the 
apostles is well known and its effects irrefutable. One need only 
recall the cowardice of Peter in the fatal night of the passion, and 
compare it with his indomitable preaching and his supremely con- 
fident healing a few weeks later, in order to see in him a new man 
activated by a supernatural power which will never again falter. 

The sacred narrator says, and the versicle sings, that “they were 
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filled.” Filled with what? With the direct action of God adapting 
them to His plan, and leading them infallibly to the divine objectives. 
The plan is that their souls shall be transformed and, in a mysterious 
way, identified with Christ; the objectives are that all their human 
experiences shall reflect their identity with their Master. From that 
day, God has fully reclaimed the possession of the human soul; in 
virtue of the mystery of salvation, man’s physical and intellectual 
powers will only be agents second to the action of the Spirit. 

It would seem that the certainty of the action of God should satisfy 
the demand for a full life ; but it did not satisfy the infinite love which 
urged the Son to descend upon the earth. When the author of the 
: Acts of the Apostles writes that they were “filled” with the Holy 

Spirit, he sums up in a single word the extraordinary phenomenon 
of which their souls were the recipient. The new fulness of their 
life does not consist only in the direct influence of God upon their 
actions, but in the divine permeation of their personality. 

Such a daring statement might easily be interpreted as a pantheistic 
heresy if Christ, in His last promise, had not confirmed it by a force- 
ful and unerring explanation. “If anyone love Me,” said He who 
was soon to leave them, “the Father and I will come and establish 
Our abode in him.” 

)- When God establishes His abode in the human soul, He is not just 
il visiting ; He identifies man with His own being. This He does through 
- the Holy Spirit. In a mysterious but real way, the adorable Trinity 
makes present in the soul that incomprehensible mutual relationship 
which exists between the three Persons. In the heart of man, the Son 
is incessantly born from the Father, and the Spirit proceeds as their 
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c mutual Love. 
e This is the plenitude of the Christian personality which was 
2 initiated instantly in the apostles. And we find an authentic definition 


e of it in the words of Christ: “We shall abide.” Thus, on the day of 
ly Pentecost, for the first time (with the exception of Mary) God’s 
d abode was firmly established among men. A new human personality 
- has risen, fully possessed and activated by the Spirit, while losing 
n none of its natural prerogatives. This is the new man, the redeemed 

man, of whom the prophet of old had already proclaimed: “Ye shall 
re be as gods.” 
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II. LIFE DIFFUSED 


“Coeperunt loqui — They began to speak.” The apostles were no 
sooner possessed by the Spirit of Christ than they began to spread 
a doctrine of life which, until that hour, had remained dormant in 
their minds. 

It is worth noticing how this “beginning” is obviously the response 
to an inner impulse which is irresistible. Peter’s actions are not only 
the starting point of a new mission, but they reveal a man pro- 
foundly changed. He speaks because there is within himself some- 
thing that must of necessity be spoken about, or, to be more exact, 
some One who speaks through him. Indeed, the preaching of the 
apostles is only one evidence (though a primary one) of the plen- 
itude of the divine animation abiding in their hearts. 

Thus, in the next text of the liturgical versicle, we come to realize 
the second characteristic of divine life through the Holy Spirit, 
namely, its diffusiveness. If the extraordinary power of the apostles 
came as a shock to the persons exposed to its radiance, it should 
appear to us as the necessary consequence of their sanctity. For, as 
God Himself is diffusive by nature, everything which comes from 
Him becomes radiant. Is not the mystery of the most Blessed Trinity 
the diffusion of God within His own being: a diffusion so complete 
that, without affecting the uniqueness of His nature, it results in three 
distinct Persons who share it equally? 

Furthermore, God has in fact imparted a diffusive quality to what- 
ever He has created. At the beginning of the world, and long before 
He would establish an abode in the apostles, “the Spirit of God 
brooded over the waters.” To be sure, there exists between creation 
and redemption the distance which separates the natural world and 
the supernatural kingdom ; but there exists between them also a simi- 
larity. When Psalm 32 proclaims that “the heavens were made by the 
Lord’s word and by the breath of His mouth,” Catholic tradition is 
unanimous to see in the latter the diffusive action of the Spirit im- 
parting to still chaotic elements a principle of order and of life. 

Hence, each and every one of the elements of nature is diffusive. 
It belongs to an order in which all individual properties are, as it 
were, a contribution to a common fund. Thus all creatures, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, but really nevertheless, share with one another 
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their own being. Modern science, it may be noted, is now on the 
threshold of daily new discoveries which confirm this religious doc- 
trine. 

Originally, man was placed at the center of this gigantic diffusion. 
He was to recognize it and to experience fully, in his relationship 
to God, the radiation which an unconscious world has never failed 
to disseminate. Is it necessary to mention again, after we have re- 
called all the mysteries of redemption, how sin fatally destroyed the 
diffusiveness of the human soul, and turned it into a vortex of 
insatiable self-seeking? 

But the plan of God would not be frustrated ; and the diffusiveness 
which, in the first economy, was only a shadow of things to come, 
would be marvelously and fully realized by the personal habitation 
of the Spirit in all the redeemed. 

The apostles were the first fruits of this new radiance — a new 
and far greater radiance, because they possessed in themselves the 
very radiance of God. Henceforth man, instead of perverting nature 
to his own ends, instead of making his life a blasphemous introver- 
sion, would attain the highest fulfilment by being filled with the 
Spirit of God. This is nothing less than sanctity. St. Paul defines it 
with authority in the words by which, writing to the Christians of 
Rome, he signed the doom of ancient civilization: “The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts by His Spirit dwelling in us.” 

So intense was the diffusion of the Spirit in the apostles that they 
were bound “to speak,” that is, to be “apostles.” They began to 
understand the Master’s saying, that fulness of life is better achieved 
through giving than through receiving. To share was the pattern of 
all creation; to give from its own diffusiveness would be the mission 
of Christianity. 

Thus, the apostles “began to speak”; and their speaking was the 
beginning of a diffusion which would have no end. It would en- 
counter, as yesterday, not only the hatred of the world but, alas! the 
resistance of redeemed souls; but the abiding of the Spirit would 
accept no defeat until Christ’s second and final coming. 

The example of the apostles set the pattern once and for all which 
the Church was commissioned to follow, even at the risk of persecu- 
tion. It does not primarily consist in the temporal forms of apostolic 
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work which she allots according to needs and circumstances. Rather, 
it resides in a plenitude of inner life, directly activated by the Spirit, 
which irresistibly pours forth its riches through love. 

Hence the seven gifts of the Spirit are but the ways in which an 
abiding God transforms sinful man into a diffusive soul. Every phase 
of human life becomes a radiance of the love of God and the love 
of the brethren. 

Thus sanctity, because it is diffusive, becomes apostolic. It is, in 
itself, a contribution to the order of a new world, the world which 
the Spirit animates and consecrates to Christ. 


Ill. “THEY PROCLAIMED WONDERS” 


Is all this a delusion borne of pietism, dangerously close to a false 
mysticism? The authentic coming of the Spirit into the apostles pre- 
vents any suspicion; for, as we well know, their miraculous trans- 
formation was the exemplar of our Christian vocation. All, not just 
a part of it, that we have written about the grace of the first Pentecost 
is fully accomplished in the soul of every Christian. 

The fiery tongues no longer burn, and the tempestuous noise is no 
longer heard; but the Spirit descends upon us and abides in us 
through the sacraments which perpetuate His coming. The marvels 
which baffle us as the greatest wonder of all times are silently but 
surely realized in every child who has received the sacraments of 
Christian initiation. While baptism infuses divine life, confirmation 
stabilizes its strength and makes it fully diffusive; the child of God 
is now the abode of God, in Christ and through the Spirit. 

This is true, of course, of every convert to the Church. But the 
sanctification of a child demonstrates most vividly how the Holy 
Spirit in no way relies on human power to infuse divine life. The 
Christian child is the most eloquent rebuttal ever given by God 
against the self-reliance of fallen man; he is also the purest vindica- 
tion of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

St. Pius X was fully aware of this when, as one of the first acts in 
his program of bringing all things under the headship of Christ, he 
restored to children free access to the intimate friendship of Jesus. 
His action was, incidentally, symptomatic of the coming struggle 
between two worlds: one rushing to its doom, the other re-animated 
by the Spirit. 
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Today, this struggle has become the crisis of our time. It is the 
final outcome of a series of apostasies which, though hardly per- 
ceptible as such at the outset, have become an open and cynical 
revolt. The Renaissance, in its laudable effort to liberate human ex- 
pression, began to disregard the principle of a full humanism, namely, 
the presence of the Spirit. The disregard developed into a denial. 
And, having repelled the infusion of the Spirit, modern man lost 
his humanity, and surrendered to the tyranny of matter. Nicholas 
Berdyaev, in The End of our Time, sums up the case of modern man: 


Man strode into modern history full of confidence in himself and his 
creative powers; in this dawn all seemed to depend on his own power of 
making, to which he put neither frontiers nor limits; today he leaves it 
to pass into an unknown epoch, discouraged, his faith in shreds — that 
faith which he had in his own powers and the strength of his own skill — 
threatened with the loss forever of the core of his personality. 

One 
might be tempted to shrug off this statement as the pessimistic utter- 
ance of an emigré Russian; yet one cannot deny that it concurs with 
the recent indictment by Pius XII who, while looking upon Christen- 
dom, warns us that man is today depersonalized, nay, dehumanized. 

We would be wrong moreover, to ascribe the spiritual decay of 
our time to the world at large while failing to recognize that Chris- 
tians are in some measure suffering from the same ills. This fact 
prompted another writer, this time a western Catholic, Michael 
de la Bedoyere, to write about the “Christian Crisis” ; and countless 
writers have since sounded the same alarm. The liturgical versicles 
of the feast of Pentecost impel us to partly adopt this view. 

If crisis there is, what are its earmarks? 

Its main symptom is that we do not live fully in the pentecostal 
spirit. It does not suffice to answer that the Holy Spirit is alive in 
the Church, that He continues to manifest His power, and that Chris- 
tians remain in possession of His manifold graces. While this is true, 
it must be remembered that the sacramental infusion of the Spirit 
is but a means to a more profound end, namely, the abiding of God 
in the soul. Therefore, Christendom is fully alive in the measure in 
which the abiding Spirit permeates Christian personality. 

Would it be an unjust criticism to see in the general course of 
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Christian life in our day positive signs that the Holy Spirit is not a 
primary and total creative force? 

History tells us that Catholicism rarely succeeded in remaining 
free of the evil trends of successive periods. We only harm ourselves, 
therefore, if we refuse to acknowledge that, in more ways than one, 
the modern Catholic is depersonalized, that is, not fully free in the 
plentitude of the Holy Spirit. More than we care to admit, Christian 
personality is being replaced by the lure of organization, method, 
psychoanalysis, etc.; and it is a matter for deep concern that our 
discernment of values is publicly gauged according to bigness, effi- 
ciency, and even success, instead of a deep inner life. Berdyaev 
writes: 

The freedom of the human spirit must be saved. Are Christians 
willing to take Christianity seriously, to order their will toward its 
realization? Unless they submit themselves to a sublime tension of the 
spirit, atheistic Communism will triumph everywhere. But the free spirit 
is independent of forces that are successful and in possession. Christian- 
ity is going back to the state she enjoyed before Constantine: she has to 
undertake the conquest of the world afresh. 

Doesn’t this warning bring 
to mind the day when the apostles rushed out of the Cenacle, obeying 
an irresistible urge to diffuse the Spirit whom they had just received? 
And indeed there is in our own times, thank God, a growing desire 


for a renewal in the Holy Spirit, which manifests itself more and 
more in a multiplicity of ways. 

Permit this writer to suggest several practical ways which are 
summed up in the words of the single versicle of Pentecost: “They 
spoke of the wonders of God.” 


IV. SOME APPLICATIONS 
Since plenitude and diffusion characterize life in the Holy Spirit, to 
speak God’s wonders means nothing else than to express in our per- 
sonality the divine abiding. And this radiance is to embrace each and 
every phase of our life. Christian life, in its present setting, centers 
around the family, the school, and Catholic action. We need not 
mention worship, for obviously it is in worship that the grace of the 
Spirit is primarily diffused as by authentic channels. Our suggestions 
for the present concern only the relationship of Christians with their 
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environment and the institutions which make up the Christian com- 
munity. Because our depersonalization is caused by a dehumanized 
society, let us find in the Holy Spirit a renewal of our inner life. 

First of all, in the family (in which term we include also the 
spiritual family, such as the seminary and the convent), the most 
necessary reform is to restore among all members a sense of deep 
and mutual reverence for their being Christian persons, that is, per- 
sons in whom God truly abides. It is significant that in the Rule of St. 
Benedict such reverence is presented as the norm which makes a 
monastery truly a family. One can easily visualize the peace and 
charity that this mutual respect would bring back in the daily contact 
between parent and child, as well as in the permanent union con- 
tracted between those of a similar vocation. It is in the family, natural 
or spiritual, that the Christian person must grow and flourish. 

Secondly, we should remember that, in the words of Christ, “the 
Spirit diffuses Himself where He wills.” The more He demands free- 
dom to expand, the more He needs an atmosphere propitious to His 
diffusion. That is to say, if the world at large is inimical to the radi- 
ance of the Christian person, one may hope that at least Catholic life 
may breathe the air of spiritual freedom. We are not advocating the 
unbridled expression of individual fancy, but only the right to pray, 
yes, the right to think, instead of being registered as another number 
in an impersonal organization. For if the gift of the Spirit is given in 
the Christian community, it is also given as an exclusive privilege 
to the Christian person. 

Lastly, if we are to weather successfully the presentday crisis, the 
institutional phases of Catholic life need a frank reconsideration in 
regard to the place which they hold in the Christian economy. The 
parochial set-up and our system of education, in particular, appear 
to have been infected by the secularist virus, notwithstanding all pre- 
tense to the contrary. Our age is witnessing sincere efforts at a 
restoration, but it seems that many of us are not yet sufficiently 
convinced that the Holy Spirit is the indispensable Leader of Cath- 
olic action. Catholic education will be thoroughly Catholic when, 
renouncing once for all the secularist craze for infallible meth- 
ods, it shall rely mainly on the Holy Spirit for the formation of mind 
and the guidance of character. The parish, in turn, will be the replica 
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of the Cenacle when the intensity of its inner life, not the number 
or the activity of its societies, will be its conscious goal. 

Fully aware that we are the living temples of the Holy Spirit, let 
us pray together with one mind and heart, as the apostles did, that 
the Spirit of God may fill His holy Church to overflowing. This shall 
decide if we are to be swept along in the universal chaos or flourish 
in an era of restoration. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 


THE EVANGELIZING POWER OF THE 
LITURGY? 


ROM its beginnings, the liturgical movement 
has received invaluable and even decisive momentum from historical 
liturgical research. And through the years, such scholarly research 
has repeatedly offered inspiration and has contributed essentially 
to the solution of problems encountered. The very questions that 
confront this Congress have again underscored the value and neces- 
sity of scholarly studies into the history of the liturgy. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that all who have the progress 
and final success of the liturgical movement at heart must feel deeply 
indebted to those who by their profound and pertinent historical 
studies have laid solid foundations and guided us with wise counsel, 
and are still doing so. 

And yet our esteem for historical scholarship should not obscure 

1 At the Lugano Congress in September, Bishop Weskamm’s description of 
the pastoral power of the liturgy, as exemplified in the difficult conditions of 
his Berlin diocese (cf. WorsHIP, February, pp. 138-152), was followed by 
Fr. Hofinger’s analysis of how the liturgy should be the primary force in 
establishing living Christian communities in mission countries. Significantly, 
the ovation Bishop Weskamm received from the cardinals, bishops, Roman 
officials and all others present was paralleled only by that given to Fr. Hofinger. 
For it was obvious to all that,while he offered principles and practical sugges- 
tions for mission work, most of them applied with equal force to pastoral 
situations everywhere. The present essay represents Fr. Hofinger’s own ex- 
pansion of the notes from which he spoke extempore (in Latin) at the Con- 


gress. We have used as a basis the translation that appeared in Lumen Vitae, 
IX, 1, pp. 77-92. — Ep. 
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for us the fact that the decisive reasons which move the Church to 
institute important liturgical reforms are not primarily historical, 
but always and basically pastoral, or, if you wish, “missionary.” 

The Church is aware of her mission from Christ to be the new 
people of God, called to worship Him in spirit and in truth; she is 
aware of her task to communicate to her children as fully as possible, 
and more especially in communal divine worship, the fruit of re- 
demption, i.e. His truth and His life. And the more conscious she is 
of this her mission, the more readily will she decide to undertake 
important changes even in cherished historical rites if such appear 
necessary to fulfill the pastoral mission entrusted to her by her 
divine Founder. 

As a matter of fact, all the more important liturgical changes of 
the last centuries have clearly been made for reasons that were pri- 
marily pastoral. This holds true of the liturgical reforms of Pius V, 
which can be understood only as a consequence of the Tridentine 
reform and of a new self-awareness on the part of the Church; it 
also holds true, obviously, of the profound liturgical impulses that 
characterized the reforming work of Pius X ; and it is equally obvious 
in the case of the promising liturgical reforms initiated by our present 
Holy Father. 

We need but call to mind the new Latin translation of the psalms 
and the restoration of the Easter Vigil. In both instances, significant 
changes were affected which one would scarcely have dared hope for 
thirty years ago; in both cases, it was a deep sense of pastoral re- 
sponsibility to priests and faithful, more than anything else, which 
dictated the courageous new solution; and in both cases there is 
question of an important change whose greatest significance lies in 
the fact that it points beyond itself to a future more complete reform. 

We may be permitted to recall, too, that even during those cen- 
turies when, for various reasons of prudence, the Church was most 
reluctant to grant concessions for the use of any language but Latin 
in her worship, she was prepared even in this matter to grant relaxa- 
tions and surprising privileges when she was convinced that “mis- 
sionary” needs demanded them, in other words, for pastoral reasons. 
Quite recently Fr. Nikolaus Kowalsky, O.M.I., has gathered to- 
gether in an excellent study the relevant “Roman Decisions on the 
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Use of the Vernacular at Mass in Mission Countries.” ? One is 
astonished to learn of the numerous concessions that his research 
has discovered: for up to now we generally knew only of the remark- 
able and generous permission of 1615 granted to China. 

We have, therefore, been right, thank God, in hoping and taking 
for granted that heart and mind of holy Mother Church are moved 
most effectively in matters of liturgical reform by pastoral-missionary 
arguments, precisely because the latter appeal most immediately to 
her maternal heart and to her immense maternal sense of responsi- 
bility. 

And it is this, it seems to us, which gives our topic its special 
importance. By adducing missionary reasons for the liturgical re- 
newal, experience teaches that we are able to count on the broadest 
and most sympathetic understanding of our Mother. Such a pro- 
cedure, moreover, gains in importance if we grasp what is every 
year becoming more evident: namely, that missionary conditions 
and needs increasingly have their counterpart today in pastoral con- 
ditions obtaining in traditionally Christian countries. 

After this summary orientation, we shall in the following first of 
all give a very brief outline of the present liturgical set-up in mission 
lands, and then point out the cardinal missionary importance of the 
pastoral-liturgical movement. In a third section, we shall inquire 
how the liturgical ideals can be practically realized in mission coun- 
tries, and, after developing a few basic principles, seek finally to 
deduce some very concrete desiderata. 

Since we believe that the liturgical revival consists above all in the 
constructive effort to ensure a more active participation by the 
faithful in the public worhip of the Church, we could also formulate 
our topic under the following questions: How much of this active 
participation is there in mission countries today ? How important is it 
from the missionary point of view? And how can it best be achieved 
in the missions? 


I. PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Neither the scope nor aim of this article will allow of a detailed ac- 
count of liturgical conditions in the various missionary countries. 


2 Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1953, pp. 241-251. 
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We must therefore content ourselves with a broad outline, which we 
will illustrate rather than prove by the example of the Chinese 
mission. Broad outlines are always unreliable insofar as they cannot 
take into account the great diversity of actual life. Liturgical condi- 
tions, too, vary in the different missions, often even in the same 
mission. In some mission fields important liturgical undertakings 
have been carried out successfully, for instance in Japan, which de- 
serves special mention. 

We cannot, however, when we take a general view of the situation, 
fail to note a backwardness in the matter of the liturgy which is much 
to be regretted, precisely from the missionary point of view. In the 
liturgical lectures which we give to students for the priesthood in the 
Far East, we consider it to be our duty, while dealing with the 
encyclical Mediator Dei, to repeat that, as missionaries, we must 
not forget that we still belong to those “recalcitrants” in liturgical 
matters whom the Holy Father wishes to awake out of sleep. And the 
consoling thought that on the mission we have avoided the “stupid 
exaggerations” of others does not authorize us to continue to sleep 
the sleep of the just. 


1) Chinese Catholic Worship 


Allow me to illustrate the present situation by the example of 
Chinese Catholic worship, observing at the outset that missionary 
experts do not look upon the Chinese mission as being particularly 
backward. On the contrary, as an eminent missiologist * informed 
me the other day, the Chinese missions have, he thinks, perceived 
and tried to solve better than others the problems which are out- 
standing in Christian missionary work. Speaking generally, they are 
in advance of the other missions. 

We may first of all gratefully mention some remarkable under- 
takings of the past, which could well provide a good starting-point 
for the liturgical movement. For centuries communal prayer has been 
carefully regulated in the Chinese missionary church, and is prac- 
tised zealously. The Chinese Christian has therefore at his disposal 
numerous Christian prayers, in good literary style, which are taught 


* Dr. Johannes Beckman, S.M.B., editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mis- 
sionswissenschaft. 
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him as a matter of course in family and school. They surpass in con- 
tent the average level of our prayerbooks of the last century. 

In addition it has always been understood by the Christian Chinese 
community that they must pray in common during liturgical offices, 
and especially during Mass. Even if few in number, the faithful as- 
sisting at a low Mass will chant together in the traditional tone the 
prayers locally in use. In other words, there is always a certain active 
participation by the united community. 

All the same, the performance is far from being satisfactory in 
practice. Even apart from the fact that the prayers are not sufficiently 
close, in form or content, to the liturgical texts, and that the literary 
language in which they are composed is hardly understood by the 
uneducated,‘ the celebration of the Mass under these conditions 
presents grave disadvantages. 

The faithful are praying, true; but the other principal function, 
the hearing and reception of the Word of God in a spirit of faith, is 
lacking. There is no colloquy between God and His people, in which 
of course God should take the leading part. The faithful are talking 
all the time, or rather, are giving voice to loud “acclamations,” 
and, after “having said their little piece,” go away without having 
given their heavenly Father a chance to speak. It is true that on 
Sundays and feastdays the people’s prayer is interrupted, after the 
priest has read the gospel, to allow of the latter being repeated in 
Chinese; but it is obvious that the gospel is in no way experienced 
as an integral and irreplaceable part of the Mass. 

Even more regrettable is it to see priest and people go their sep- 
arate ways: the priest reciting the texts for himself in a low voice 
and the people meanwhile singing their prayers. At the consecration, 
the people will, if they had gotten ahead of the priest, wait devoutly 
for him to catch up before continuing their pious race. Nor do the 
people and, it would seem, many of the priests, appear aware of the 
undesirability of such a method of celebration. The absence of per- 
sonal and understanding participation in the holy Sacrifice has even 

‘For fuller details concerning this difficult problem and its important reper- 
cussions on the question of popular liturgy, see J. Hofinger, S.J., “Um die 


Verwendung der Volkssprache beim gemeinschaftlichen Gebet in China,” in 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, 1952, pp. 257- 
276. 
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found expression in the Chinese language, in which the term used to 
describe attendance at Mass is “wang misa’”’ — that is, to look from 
a distance at what is taking place at the altar! Even a heathen could 
do that! 

Perhaps it may be asked whether there are no other current forms 
of people’s Masses which are more suitable, either in China or else- 
where. There certainly are. Speaking technically, it is quite possible, 
in China for instance, even in small communities, to have a high 
Mass at which the people sing the ordinary of the Mass in Latin both 
with enthusiasm and in remarkable unison. But it is another question 
whether the people are capable of expressing by means of this un- 
known tongue their own Christian sentiments and, above all, any 
understanding of the true meaning of the Mass. That would be pos- 
sible only if other more simple forms of celebration have inculcated 
first of all the real spiritual meaning of the holy Sacrifice. 


2) Local Difficulties 


A fair judgment of the liturgical situation in the missions must take 
into account the particular difficulties which a thorough-going liturgi- 
cal movement would meet with in these countries. 

The missionary’s strength is chiefly absorbed in preaching the 
word of God to Christian and heathens, and by the zealous adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. And the greater his zeal, the more con- 
scious he will always be of preaching far too little despite the best 
of good will. More than one eager missionary, misinterpreting the 
words of St. Paul, looks upon himself as having been sent to preach 
and as having no time to administer the sacraments with full liturgical 
splendor, and much less to busy himself with “liturgical experi- 
ments,” justified perhaps in Christian countries surfeited with re- 
ligion, but inconceivable in the missions. 

How zealous these same missionaries would be for the liturgical 
movement were they to realize clearly the kerygmatic (evangelizing) 
force inherent in the liturgy well understood and performed, a power 
for which neither catechesis nor preaching can substitute! 

The missionary’s continual travelings from station to station and 
the rarity of liturgical services in isolated places are also unfavorable 
to any stress on well developed ritual. Many small communities are 
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visited only two or three times a year; and sometimes not even that 
is possible. To this may be added the small number of faithful in these 
isolated communities, the “large” ones containing only about a hun- 
dred Christians. There is a lack of instructed members and no time 
to train them. Finally, the conditions of primitive simplicity and 
poverty in many of the communities, and the very low standard 
of available schools, are further handicaps to the development of 
anything like an attractive form of divine worship. 

Knowledge of all these obstacles is necessary before we can arrive 
at a just estimate of the liturgical situation in the missions and also 
before we can prudently plan for the introduction and success of the 
liturgical movement. We missionaries, and especially our mission 
superiors, are usually practical and realistic men of action who do 
not want to waste time nor enter upon risky experiments. It is only 
by convincing us and our responsible leaders of the extraordinary 
missionary importance of a liturgical revival, and by pointing out the 
practical way of achieving it, that one can hope to “move” us liturgi- 
cally. Of course we don’t mind saying a few words in general praise 
of the movement, for they commit us to nothing! 

This leads to the consideration of a new difficulty which must be 
made quite clear. 

All the very real obstacles above mentioned could be overcome if 
the training of young missionaries (foreign as well as native) gave 
pastoral liturgy the importance which is its due especially in mission 
areas. This has been largely neglected up to now, although, of course, 
there are extenuating circumstances. For a long time the training of 
professors of missionary seminaries left something to be desired, 
though of late years there has been a great improvement. The best 
qualified men were, naturally, given the principal courses, theology 
and philosophy, while the “secondary” subjects were entrusted to 
those less well trained. We may also mention the paralysing effects 
of a lack of contact with creative contemporary spiritual thought in 
“Christian” countries, due partly to inadequate seminary and priests’ 
libraries. 

As a rule, then, up to now, it has been very difficult to convince 
future missionaries, during the decisive years of their training, of 
the immense importance of the proper celebration of divine worship 
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in the mission countries and to teach them the practical possibilities 
of a liturgical revival adapted to their conditions of work. 


II. IMPORTANCE FOR MISSION WORK 


Intrinsic reasons as well as the history of missionary experience can 
easily prove the unique missionary values inherent in the properly 
performed liturgical rites. We must be on our guard however against 
regarding the liturgy as valuable primarily for apostolic ends. No 
doubt, active participation of the congregation in the liturgy of the 
Church has such a high catechetic value that one asks oneself why 
it is so little employed. Yet the fundamental and proper value of the 
liturgy, even in the missions, is not that of an irreplaceable means of 
catechesis. Considered correctly in its true role, it is far greater: for 
it is in the right accomplishment of the worship of God that all 
missionary work reaches its true peak, its final goal here on earth. 


1) The Missions from the Liturgical Point of View 


It is of course the aim of every missionary to save as many souls 
as possible, but ultimately not for love of men, but of God. Conscious 
in his missionary work of being the messenger of Christ, the living 
instrument of his divine Master, he tries to resemble Him as far as 
possible in the aim and methods of his apostolate. The Father’s glory, 
therefore, lies nearer to his heart than even the salvation of men. 

For the Christian missionary as for Christ Himself, the all- 
important task is to gather together the new people of God, to 
educate them, to extend God’s kingdom, to train worshippers in 
spirit and in truth for the heavenly Father. But acknowledgment of 
God’s sovereignty, the total self-surrender to the Father, the perfect 
adoration of God by His children culminate on earth in the conscious 
and active practice of Christian worship. Such worship in itself al- 
ready summarizes the aims of all missionary activity. 

How then should this Christian worship be performed in order 
that the highest objective of missionary effort be realized by the 
greatest possible number of our Christians and to the greatest de- 
gree? It is as clear as can be that a mere “wang misa” doesn’t suffice. 
A form of worship has to be found which makes it morally possible, 
and even relatively easy and attractive, for the average Christian 
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of good will to understand and to exercise the inalienable role which 
is his in the sacrificial offering of the Church. 
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But even without looking back through the centuries it is possible 
to find convincing evidence of the worth of the liturgy in missionary 
catechesis. A simple analysis of the present catechetical misfortunes 
which have overtaken the missions in China will reveal it to us. 


3) Present Urgency 


These missions have always given much attention to the religious 
instruction of the young; but it was entrusted, as elsewhere, almost 
entirely to the mission schools. The war, which has raged in China 
since 1937, already seriously disturbed the normal functioning of 
Catholic schools, and therefore also meant a serious setback to re- 
ligious instruction. And the religious persecution unleashed in 1949 
proved catastrophic to the latter. All mission schools were closed and 
hence the customary manner of religious instruction became im- 
possible. 

There seems to be no clear realization in Europe and elsewhere 
of the tragic danger which has resulted for the Chinese missions. 
Reports of the heroic resistance of Chinese Catholics make a great 
impression, but little notice is taken of the terrible danger of re- 
ligious starvation which threatens the Chinese Church, especially 
Christian youth.5 

The situation would be entirely different if, before the commence- 
ment of the persecution, we had been able to organize divine worship 
according to the ideals of the liturgical movement: if, in other words, 
we could have used a dignified but generally intelligible language 
for those parts of the liturgy intended primarily for the people; 
if a greater and easily understood prominence could have been given 
to the principal parts and the fundamental ideas in the official rites; 
and if we had consciously stressed and fully exploited catechetically 
the immediately instructive parts of the liturgy, especially the 
readings. 

Such a reform would, especially in China, have spontaneously 
carried over to communal extra-liturgical prayer, particularly to the 
Sunday services held in the absence of the missionary and to evening 


5 See on this subject J. Hofinger, S.J., “Die katechetische Situation in China 
seit 1949,” in Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, 
1952, pp. 173 ff. 
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prayer in common.® Even during the worst persecution, it would 
have given the faithful, and especially the young, who are so threat- 
ened in their religion, the benefit of strong prayer and vivifying in- 
struction even when all religious teaching in school had ceased and 
the celebration of Mass had become impossible through the expul- 
sion of the missionaries and the other hindrances. 

Ought not our lamentable backwardness in China be a lesson to us 
for the regions where, thank God, it is not yet too late? We have 
only to look at the world of today to realize that what is happening 
in China may occur elsewhere. 


4) Permanent Catechetical Values 


However, we are far from basing our estimate of the value of liturgi- 
cal celebrations for missionary catechesis solely on the dangers of 
eventual persecution. These values — which cannot be supplied by 
teaching given in the mission schools, however good it may be — 
obtain also in times of peace and prosperity. 

Catechesis in the schools is for the young; worship affects every- 
one. The priest in the missions can only rarely visit and instruct 
isolated Christian communities. Ought not therefore worship in 
common be so organized that action, prayer and reading together 
form an impressive sermon? Doubly impressive for the simple Chris- 
tians of the missions, for worship would offer, not merely an instruc- 
tion, but a visible personal contact with the religious truths and a 
participation which would bring these truths into his inner being 
and life. 

This personal participation of the faithful is an application of the 
principles of “activity” and “experience” which modern catechesis 
prescribes. In the missions, as elsewhere, the people, young and old, 
need a Christianity which is not only learnt, but lived and experi- 
enced. Ought we not in future follow more closely the principle stated 
by Pius X, according to which “the primary and indispensable 
source” of a really Christian mentality is “the active participation of 

*On the beneficial influence which the liturgical revival could have on 
evening prayers in common, see J. Hofinger, S.J., “Zur Frage des gemeinsamen 
Morgen- und Abendgebetes (Aus der chinesischen Mission)” in Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1953, pp. 122-132. See also the important 


question; “Keeping Sunday in the Missionary’s Absence,” Lumen Vitae, 
VIII, 1953, pp. 118-122. 
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the faithful in the holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church”? 

Divine worship, over and above its worth for missionary cate- 
chesis, is a wonderful leaven for communal life. By means of com- 
mon public worship the isolated Christian congregation becomes 
aware of itself as a community and grows strong together before 
God. The mission Christian, lost in a crushing heathen majority, 
will feel himself to be part of a wonderful and vast divine community 
as far-reaching as the heavens and earth. 

Everything that His Excellency, Bishop Weskamm, speaking from 
personal experience, has told us of the liturgy as the leaven of social 
life in the Christian diaspora of North Germany [cf. WorsHIP, Feb- 
ruary, pp. 138-152], is equally true of the missions, where the Chris- 
tian minority is still more insignificant. And yet this “little flock” 
ought not only to feel itself strong enough to resist courageously the 
debilitating influence of its heathen surroundings, but also enter- 
prising enough to spread Christianity and ensure its final victory over 
this very heathenism! 

It goes without saying that not every mode of worship in common 
builds up the community spirit in the same way. But it is of the 
utmost importance to recognize that the very same elements which 
give divine worship its community-forming efficacy also ensure its 
catechetical success. And therefore in this report, which treats of 
missionary catechesis, we shall arrive at the same fundamental re- 
quirements for the celebration of divine worship as those so well 
described by Bishop Weskamm for the formation of a robust com- 
munity spirit. 

The need for active participation by the community in divine wor- 
ship in mission countries ought to be sufficiently obvious from the 
preceding. It remains as yet an ideal which we must hopefully strive 
after. Let us therefore treat next of the practical conditions necessary 
for its realization. 


III. HOW TO ACHIEVE PARTICIPATION 


Conditions obtaining in mission countries make it imperative that 
the celebration of the liturgical rites be simple, intelligible, attractive, 
and dramatic. 
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1) Simple. The liturgical service must be easy to learn and easy 
to carry out, even in poor and small communities containing only 
few if any educated parishioners, and even in communities that are 
visited by the missionary only two or three times a year. We beg 
therefore not to have imposed upon us those liturgical requirements 
which are fully justified in a monastic community, but which are 
simply utopian on the mission and will provoke in advance the 
unanimous opposition of all realistic missionaries. 

And first of all, the role of the people must be made easily learn- 
able: as far as possible there should be a thoroughly active participa- 
tion in simple, very expressive and easily assimilated forms. Here is 
a problem which will require repeated efforts and trials before it can 
be solved in a satisfactory way. Two principles may help us. 

As a rule, actions are more easily learnt than words. That is why 
the best liturgical forms will be those actions which effectively ex- 
press the people’s active participation. And secondly, the Church 
has from earliest times facilitated participation by assigning to the 
people as their characteristic part, not long texts, but brief responses 
and acclamations which are easily memorized. 

We must not forget, either, that we missionaries, when visiting 
even our smallest communities, as a rule have our assistant catechist 
with us, who is or ought to be soundly trained in the liturgy. The well 
trained catechist can render inestimable services, especially by lead- 
ing the prayers in the native tongue during divine worship. He should 
also be able to help in the liturgical training of the other Christians; 
for the missionary, with the best will in the world, will rarely find 
the necessary time. 

2) Intelligible. The celebration of divine worship ought also to be 
enlightening: the language used by the people must be clear, and it 
must be possible for them to grasp readily the chief structural ele- 
ments of the rite. With this in view, we would recommend a carefully 
worked-out form of low Mass with hymns and prayers, as well as an 
adaptation of the “German or Iroquois high Mass.” 7 

* Both in Germany and in the Iroquois mission in Canada it is customary 
(and permitted by Rome) to sing the ordinary in the vernacular during high 
Mass. Apropos of a similar custom in the Chinese missions, which did not, 
unfortunately, become permanent, see N. Kowalsky, O.M.I., “R6mische 


Entscheidungen iiber den Gebrauch der Landesprache,” in Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1953, p. 248. 
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This intelligibility is a condition sine qua non for the catechetical 
effectiveness of the official divine worship ; a celebration which neces- 
sitates long commentaries is simply unsuited to the missions. Where 
will the missionary, visiting his people only once or twice a year, 
find time for such explanations? That is why we missionaries so 
eagerly desire a celebration that will give back to the Mass its charac- 
ter of religious drama, which, like all good drama, will be self- 
explanatory and self-revealing to the spectator, with this difference, 
that here the Christian audience does not remain passive, but takes 
a share in the action. 

3) Attractive. The people’s participation in the rites will be more 
effective if they can enter wholeheartedly into it, i.e., not only in- 
telligently, but also with heart and sentiment. Bishop Weskamm’s 
pertinent observations as to the irreplaceable value of “popular” 
hymns in divine worship in the diaspora apply equally to the mis- 
sions. Admittedly, this presents a difficult problem: for it will not be 
an easy matter to reconcile the natural attraction of popular hymns 
and the need for a worthy liturgical style. Missionaries may be par- 
doned for insisting on the “popularity” aspect and hoping for a 
generous degree of adaptability to native style in the matter of 
liturgical music. We may here note that in China, and very likely in 
other missions too, even when it is not possible to have religious 
hymns, we do have a tradition of simple recitative chants which are 
familiar and attractive to the people. These would serve admirably 
as a vehicle for liturgical texts. 

4) Dramatic. Divine worship should be presented in a dramati- 
cally animated form, corresponding to the native temperament of 
our mission people. This not only applies to the liturgical text, in 
which Latin sobriety might sometimes give way to oriental emotion, 
but also and chiefly to the gestures and actions of the people, which 
ought to express their active participation in a significant and reverent 
manner.* People in most mission countries take great delight in 
scenic plays, and are adept in giving dignified and highly expressive 
outward form to their religious feeling; this provides the missionary 
with an excellent basis for dramatising divine worship in a way which 
Christian countries might envy. 


*Some remarkable suggestions on this interesting matter are offered by 
Dom Thomas Ohm, O.S.B., Die Gebetsgebarden der Vélker, Leiden, 1948. 
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IV. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
The above-mentioned principles allow us to make a few suggestions 
regarding their practical application. We express them, not in a spirit 
of innovation for its own sake, but guided by pastoral requirements 
and the Church’s interests. We express them with apostolic frankness 
as children of the Church, relying with complete confidence on our 
Mother, who has the needs of the missions so much at heart. 

We are convinced that we would long ago have obtained what we 
need had we based our requests on missionary reasons, asking as a 
child does, with respect and trust, not once only, but continually. A 
wise mother does not give her children all that they ask for immedi- 
ately, even if their requests are reasonable; an often repeated request 
will convince the mother of its urgency. Moreover, if there is question 
of a major need, the child should ask boldly, for such boldness does 
honor to both mother and child.® 

1) Our most important and urgent suggestion is for a more thor- 
ough liturgical training of the missionary himself. It constitutes the 
indispensable condition for a strong and fruitful liturgical revival in 
the mission field. Without understanding and interest on the part of 


the missionaries who have to carry them out, the wisest commands | 


of the bishops and the most comprehensive concessions from Rome 
are of little use, and can only lead to a regrettable fiasco. 

In the mission seminaries, lectures on the rubrics and their correct 
execution must be supplemented by thoroughgoing instruction on 
the problems of the pastoral-liturgical apostolate. We missionaries 
are as yet too little aware of the missionary virtues of Catholic wor- 
ship! This insufficient liturgical training of future missionaries nat- 
urally determines the attitude of the future superiors of missions 
towards the liturgical movement. Where can they gain a full under- 
standing of it if they have not acquired it in the seminary? 

Theory alone is not enough. In addition to the more elaborate 
ceremonies, which can of course be beautifully carried out in the 
seminary, the future priest should study and practise and learn to 

® This would seem to be the attitude of the authorities at Rome, for how else 
can we explain the words of Fr. Loew, C.SS.R., vice postulator general of the 
historical section of the Congregation of Rites, who on the occasion of a 


Liturgical Day for Austrian theologians at Linz (July 9, 1953) insisted 
strongly that the bishops “should ask, ask, ask!” 
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appreciate the simpler forms which will be most important for him 
in his pastoral activities. Seminaries would thus become centres of 
training in the pastoral possibilities of the liturgical rites, and also — 
forgive the bold thought — centres for liturgical “experiments.” For, 
let us be frank enough to admit, some amount of experimentation in 
the practical order is necessary for ultimate success. And in the sem- 


| inary one could venture certain forms of participation which one 


POs (RE 


marehcn 


would hesitate without previous experience to suggest to congrega- 
tions. 

The instruction of the clergy who have left the seminaries must be 
supplied largely by congresses and liturgical weeks; these have an 
important function on the mission as elsewhere, and so have the mis- 
sionary magazines which deal frankly with liturgical pastoral prob- 
lems. 

The liturgical training of the catechists is also of major moment, 
in view of the large part they play in instructing and leading the 
faithful in the community celebration of divine worship. 

In order to bring all these forces into play, we need an unequivocal 
encouragement from the ecclesiastical authorities, and especially 
from Rome. In plain fact, many missionaries as well as their su- 
periors at present have an attitude of prudent caution towards the 
liturgical revival which almost amounts to fear. In some circles, 
suspicion of the liturgical movement is equated with true ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit! Missionaries more than others need a very definite gesture 
from Rome authorising and even encouraging a courageous tackling 
of the liturgical pastoral problems. If we are told that we have already 
received such encouragement in the encyclical Mediator Dei, let us 
be humble enough to admit that our apathy needs to be still more 
vigorously shaken. 

2) To make the teaching power of divine worship as effective 
as possible, it would be very advantageous if the “catechetical” parts 
of the Mass could be said in the vernacular:i.e. at least the scriptural 
readings with gradual and versicle, and the suffrages (prex fidelium) 
which we hope will be restored after the “Liturgy of the Word.” 1° 

We put this forward all the more confidently because we know 


’ Details and arguments are given by Fr. Hofinger, S.J., “Die Messe in der 
missionarischen Verkiindigung” in Die Messe in der Glaubensverkiindigung 
(Freiburg, 1950), p. 217. 
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how understanding the Church has always shown herself precisely 
on this point when treating of circumstances peculiar to the missions, 
And not only in the past, but in our own day too. For proof we need 


only recall the authorization, or more correctly, the assurance given Ff 


to Cardinal Tien for the use of Chinese in the celebration of the 
Mass (except for the canon) when the troubles in China are over." 
This is the third time in the history of the missions in China that the 
use of the vernacular in Mass has received official approval.1? We 
may be permitted to quote the words of Cardinal Constaniini, who is 
especially competent to speak on such matters, having held for so 
many years the highest positions in the administration of the mis- 
sions: “The missionary evangelization of China has not been hin- 
dered by the Great Wall, but by the almost unscalable wall of Latin, 
with which we ourselves have surrounded our missionary work.” 

3) Closely allied to the foregoing recommendation is the sug- 
gestion that all mission countries be granted the same privilege of 
singing the ordinary in the vernacular at a Missa Cantata which has 
been accorded to German dioceses and to the Iroquois missions in 
Canada. 

4) To show our mother the Church how much we have these 
desires at heart, something which is already practically possible 
should be taken in hand at once: viz., a celebration of the “Liturgy 
of the Word” in a way that would unmistakably demonstrate its own 
particular character and importance in the divine services. 

It is incorrect to say tha. “instruction” is effected above all by the 
preaching of the missionary who communicates God’s word to the 
people in the name of the Church. Our concern must be to make the 
liturgical worship itself — apart from supplementary preaching — 
exercise its full catechetical power. Moreover, the best sermon can 
never hope to replace Bible reading. And even if, in his preaching, 
the priest adheres absolutely to the Church’s doctrine, and does not 
teach what he himself thinks but strictly the word of God, his sermon, 
apart from quotations from the Bible, is only the word of God in the 
material sense of the term and not in its formal sense, which our 


Catholic faith leads us to discern in the sacred Scriptures. 
* Cf. Paventi, La Chiesa missionaria, Vol. 2. This assurance is widely known 
among the Chinese clergy. 


“For details concerning the two first instances (1305 and 1615) see N. 
Kowalsky, O.M.L., op. cit., pp. 241-243. 
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This simple theological consideration urges us not to deprive our 
people of the true word of God, but to present it to them abundantly 
through the services of the Church. Have we, really, an entire and 
living faith in the power of God’s word? 

5) Precisely this power of God’s word, which we have come to 
recognize, argues the real liturgical and missionary importance of 
a better choice and distribution of scriptural pericopes. One of our 
most earnest desires is that in our missions we shall be able to nourish 
the people of God with the most important and finest Scripture 
passages in the actual celebration of the liturgy. The missionary 
who can visit his stations only rarely, perhaps two or three times a 
year, ought to enjoy greater freedom in his choice of Masses, but 
especially in the Bible readings, so that at least the catechetical parts 
of the Mass can be adapted to each occasion. 

For the small mission station abandoned in the great pagan desert, 
the day of the priest’s visit is without question the great feast day of 
the year, and this ought to be brought out in the celebration of divine 
worship. For instance, the missionary can celebrate Christmas and 
Easter only in one of numerous communities. When, full of zeal, he 
then hastens from one station to another to bring the good news of 
the Savior’s coming and of the redemption even to the most distant, 
it ought to be possible for him to proclaim this Christmas and Easter 
message by means of the Mass itself. Have we ever asked Mother 
Church for this earnestly, even once? 

6) Because the missionary can visit his outlying communities 
only rarely, special importance attaches to the religious services con- 
ducted without a priest (Sunday services and evening prayers in 
common). Why should not these communal services conducted with- 
out a priest be patterned on liturgical worship centered on God's 
word? Instructions which the people can understand, yet completely 
in the spirit of the liturgy? The people would in this way enter nat- 
urally into true liturgical prayer. On the mission, where great concen- 
tration of religious forces is required, can we continue to waste our 
strength by maintaining two different forms of public prayer: on the 
one hand, the liturgical prayer of the Church and on the other the 
“popular” prayer so different both in style and content? Obviously 
this again involves a difficult problem, not to be solved in a moment. 
But have we the right to ignore its existence or to minimize it? 
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7) Holy Church our mother could help and guide us consider- 
ably in this difficulty, which is, we think, worth attention, if we were 
provided with a liturgical book — let us call it the Devotionale — 
which would give directions and practical suggestions for popular 
devotional services, without attempting to impose any rigorous uni- 
formity. 

In the matter of catechesis, we do not ask for a universal and ob- 
ligatory catechism, but rather a model catechism based on the 
Catechismus Romanus, revised according to modern methods and 
adaptable to local needs; this would not fail to give an effective 
impulse to our work, especially in backward countries. In a similar 
manner, we would also derive invaluable help from a model direc- 
tive Devotionale for the field of effective training in prayer. 

8) If the Holy See should decide to modify the rite of the Roman 
Mass, the missions would wish above all for a form giving greater 
emphasis to the principal parts, suppressing if need be the lesser 
details and throwing light on the inner essential meanings of the 
Mystery. 

9) The possibility of an eventual change in the ritual of the Mass 
leads us to express another desire: that of adapting the rites in some 
measure to varying conditions and circumstances. Isn’t it true that 
many of our present liturgical problems derive from the fact that the 
Roman Mass today in all its forms, including low Mass, copies in 
too many details the ritual of a solemn high Mass? This suggests 
another wish: 

10) The Catholic Church would no longer be una sancta if she 
did not seek to express this unity in her sacred rites. But the liturgy, 
as we have seen, ought at the same time to be within the grasp of 
the people and adapted to a certain extent to different local condi- 
ions in the universal Church. 

The ideal solution of this inner tension would be uniformity as 
regards the essential, with greater freedom for adaptation according 
to circumstances, but always, of course, under the supervision of the 
bishops. The latest Rituals show a tendency in this direction and de- 
liberately leave the way open for various possibilities. Could we not 
follow this way with more courage? The Church of today is not 
dealing with a universal, unified and uniform civilization as was the 
ancient and mediaeval Church in the Mediterranean world. 
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11) Given the divergence of pastoral and liturgical conditions 
between mission and “Christian” countries, it is the hope of the 
missions that they be allowed to represent and defend their own point 
of view in matters of liturgical innovations which concern the uni- 
versal Church. Perhaps our Congress has shown that the missions 
have also some useful suggestions to make. Perhaps even, in certain 
circumstances, their point of view should be decisive, as for instance 
in the matter of a reform of the baptismal rite for adults. 

We could extend these recommendations still further if we were 
to go into details. It is a wish dear to the missions, for example, that 
the Apostles’ Creed be recited at all community services. It seems, 
however, important not to become involved in a mass of details, but 
to concentrate on the principles, so as to keep the essential aim in 
view, and from that to proceed to the solution of particular problems. 
The fundamenal intention of the movement for liturgical revival is 
Pius X’s “Instaurare omnia in Christo — the restoration of all things 
in Christ.” This is essential, and contains in itself all else: and most 
especially the fostering of prayerful worship in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ and of His Church. John Hofinger, S.J. 


TIMELY TRACT 
MOLDING MAN’S OUTLOOK! 


HAT 
should we priests be doing? The work assigned us, no doubt. But 
if and when we have a choice, say, of teaching in a labor school, 
giving a retreat to high school students, promoting an interracial 
council or attending a Liturgical Week, do we simply follow our 
natural bent, or can we establish a scale of values? I am reminded 


* The words are from the pre-lenten address of the Holy Father to the parish 
priests of Rome. 
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of a middle-aged confrere who explained his aloofness from the 
CYO thusly: “I did my stint of youthery when I was first ordained.” 

Do the young people need us most, or married couples? Students, 
or young fellows who have gone to work? Boys and girls in public 
high schools? 

Whom do we need most, if we are going to develop a lay aposto- 
late, something which the Holy Father again urged upon us at the 
beginning of Lent? Incidentally, this message left much to our 
discretion and circumstances. Which group is most apt? Within the 
wide possible extension of “the lay apostolate,” what most needs 
doing in this country (or town) at this time? Then, how does one 
best go about giving the laity the knowledge and spiritual formation 
with which, according to the Pope, lay apostles must be equipped? 

These questions ricocheted around a recent rectory gathering. 
We ground out a few tentative answers. Shortly thereafter I received 
a letter which was an unconscious judgment on our discussion, or 
rather on our agitation. Its author came to mind, a priest who has 
always worked serenely fifteen hours a day wherever he saw an 
opening and a need. A full-time seminary professor, his various 
part-time labors in the past twenty years would, if weighed against 
average effort, justify his retirement. This was the message implicit 
in his letter: Be not perturbed. Whatever turns we are called on to 
make, the way is good. Rejoice in the Lord. 

He mentioned a few activities of the past year and concluded: 
“You know as well as I do that it is the love of God and only the 
love of God that really counts. God has been so good to us to allow 
us to be priests that we cannot find enough time to thank Him for 
such a grace.” 

Why this parenthesis? It suggests no specific answers to our 
questions but rather a mood, a reminder that we are not defining 
ultimates in this discussion, that holiness cannot be identified with 
job analysis. Let us continue the inquiry, but calmly. 

For the sake of perspective, suppose we compare, roughly, our 
American situation with that of our brethren abroad. The average 
Italian parish priest goes up to the altar of God knowing that an 
alarming proportion of his people is Communist or at least votes 
Communist. The country over, it’s one out of three. For four years 
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these people have been told that anyone who votes Communist 
incurs excommunication. During the four years the Communist vote 
in Italy has continued to increase. We don’t have that problem. 

The French parish priest knows that the “working class” in his 
country is in large part depressed, strapped by low wages, high 
prices and lack of housing, alienated from the Church, not always 
now attached to Communist unions but still inclined, as a protest, 
to vote Communist. We don’t face anything like that. We don’t even 
have a “working class” in the sense of the French phrase. 

As we have read in WorsHIP and elsewhere, many a German 
priest must try to save thousands of scattered people — with no 
resources but Sunday Mass and catechism lessons, and with no 
guarantee even of this limited freedom. 

The Chinese parish priest is most likely “on the run” or in prison, 
if he is still alive. Our martyrdom is only figurative — or fictional. 

Do we American priests have problems? Not those problems. A 
few of us are working among really poor people; a few are covering 
as best they can a wide territory, reaching scattered groups only 
periodically. Most of our “working people” are fairly well paid, 
drive cars, consider themselves average Americans and not class 
warriors. We have no derelict mass of factory boys and girls, aged 
14 to 18 —the original anguished concern of the great Canon 
Cardijn. To be sure, child workers are found here and there, mostly 
in the fields and among the Spanish speaking. This country cannot 
be confused with paradise. The majority of our fellow priests around 
the world, after seeing pictures of our congregations and our rec- 
tories, would however say that we are riding the crest. 

But just when we are ready to take a bow and settle back into 
our posture chairs, someone comes up with a heckling book or 
speech. “What about leakage? While you beam with contentment, 
the country is going pagan. The people have been generous as no- 
where else, but you’re losing contact with them.” Etc. 

Are these chronic worriers? Well, our bishops too in their annual 
assembly usually find a few disturbing elements in our surroundings, 
if not in our own ranks. Take the warning in their statement of 
1952: 

“The imminent threat to our country comes not from religious 
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divisiveness but from irreligious social decay. The real danger . . . 
comes from the threatening disintegration of our social life, due to 
the weakening of religion as a constructive force.” This is no bless- 
ing for the status quo. 

The Church in the United States as a whole has never yet had 
time to slip into a mood of quiet contentment. For a long time she 
was busy warding off brickbats, vindicating her beach-head in the 
new Republic, above all trying to keep up with the swarms of immi- 
grants, and persuading her various nationalities (notably the Irish 
and Germans) to live together in peace. 

By the time of the first World War those “emergencies” had lost 
their sharp edge. More attention could be given to other problems 
of the day, religious and social, and to the creation of new means 
for their solution. There was an outburst of new organizations, 
agencies, plans and federations which is startling in retrospect. I 
think there are at least 25 Catholic associations and activities of 
more than local interest which did not exist when I started to 
school. Some are purely religious in scope, a few intellectual, many 
are attempts to deal with social problems. Of course the Central 
Verein was an ambitious antecedent to all this, but it was just about 
unique. Then too, at the turn of the century the American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies had lasted long enough to produce an 
advanced program of social reform. For the most part methods were 
traditional, our energies were concentrated on providing the sacra- 
ments for the burgeoning Catholic population, innovations de- 
pended on the ingenuity of individual bishops and priests, and as a 
rule the laity were relied on for financial support and not so much 
more. 

The NCWC began as a sort of war product. It grew into a tree of 
many branches. The depression stirred up many new activities. 
Others were imported. Some were a response to papal directives. 
Work like “the charities” was developed now because money be- 
came available and secular agencies were showing the way into new 
fields. 

It would take too much space to list the organizations (claiming 
national or regional importance) for men, women, youth, farmers, 
unionists, educators, hospitalers, nurses, philosophers, economists, 
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journalists, retreatants, students that have sprung up in the past two 
or three decades. Then there are the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, the Catholic Committee of the South, the Interracial 
Councils and Friendship Houses, the Catholic Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking, the Liturgical Conference (of course) and the 
Vernacular Society, and latterly the Cana Conference, the Christian 
Family Movement, the Young Christian Students and the Young 
Christian Workers, and no doubt a few more that escape me. 

Much variety here, but in every instance something was proposed 
as a means of doing a job of national importance for the Church. 
Some of these organizations are official, some mandatory, some well 
known, some successful — others not. What is notable is the out- 
burst of ideas and activities, and here and there, especially in later 
years, the tendency to rely more on the laity for ideas and activity. 

Our basic tasks of building churches and schools and finding 
priests and sisters to staff them go on as of old — and absorb per- 
haps 90 per cent of our material resources. Yet the attention to new 
objectives and new ways in our time is remarkable. Obviously our 
leaders saw things to be done that required new methods. 

As time goes on, more responsible functions for the laity seem to 
be emerging. (For instance, the layman even gets a word in occa- 
sionally at the Liturgical Week.) The lines are not yet clearly drawn 
in very many places as to all that needs doing, which needs are most 
imperative (beyond the usual work of the parish, which bulks so 
large), and what part the laity are to have. What follows is not 
meant to fix the lines but possibly to take up some of the slack. Here 
are a few opinions on our situation proposed for the sake of argu- 
ment. These are prolegomena for a rectory debate on “what most 
needs doing.” 

I have already remarked that we are free from certain handicaps 
that weigh heavily on many priests in Europe. Our people are not 
(now) commonly oppressed by poverty or unemployment, ex- 
ploited by extreme capitalism, or bedeviled by Communism. What 
is disturbing in our situation? 

1) The flowering of a full Catholic life among us suffers deadly 
handicaps from a materialistic, amoral, irreligious environment. 
This disability can be offset somewhat by extraordinary efforts to 
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make our people a spiritual elite. We sense that “practical Catholic- 
ism” increasingly will turn out to be partial Catholicism, diluted and 
diminishing. We try to intensify and broaden the Christian life of as 
many as will respond. In spite of economic and social pressures a 
few respond. 

We sense too that the full solution of this problem can only be a 
transformation of our environment. This is at best a long-run assign- 
ment; if it can be done at all, zealous and enlightened laymen will 
have to do it. 

2) Closely related is the consideration that we are, percentage- 
wise, a static minority enveloped by 130,000,000 people who are 
drawing away farther and farther in each generation from the 
Church, from Christ, from God. For their own sakes, for our sake, 
and if we are to build an environment more favorable to Christian 
living, their conversion must go forward. Unless our laity assume 
greater responsibility for this task, it is hard to see that it will ever 
be done. Priests alone apparently cannot make a serious dent in 
the population. 

3) When family life among Catholics is examined critically, much 
is shown to be wanting. Many homes collapse; in many more the 
Christian ideal is reflected only vaguely. On the positive view, the 
Catholic home, as all recognize, must be a main source of our own 
spiritual vigor and of any effective Christianizing influence upon the 
rest of the nation. Certainly lay responsibility, cooperation and lead- 
ership is necessary here. 

4) About half our boys and girls go through public high schools, 
much more than half our college students are in non-Catholic 
institutions. There are no statistics as to what losses are entailed. 
We can say that at this time about a million young Catholics are 
missing the advantages provided by Catholic high schools and col- 
leges. Visitors from Europe are rightly astonished by the number we 
do have in Catholic schools. But how provide for those outside? 
Some steps have been taken; much has been done; but we don’t 
seem to have vital contact with the majority. Is this a task for the 
lay apostolate? Some say that students can become apostles to 
students, that they can help themselves and one another. 

5) Normally we seem to have about half a million Catholic young 
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men and women, aged 18 to 23 or so, who have left school and are 
working and are not married. Many of them have very little vital 
contact with the Church; many drift away or hang on by a thread. 
Maybe they'll get back in touch at the time of marriage. A majority 
of the boys of this age will do a stretch in the armed forces of from 
two to four years. Wherever they are, can they be saved to the 
Church, and not merely held but vitalized? Youth clubs and service 
chaplains reach some of them. Should there be a strong drive for a 
lay apostolate in this bracket? It would seem so, but moves in this 
direction hit many obstacles. 

6) In this country we have to think of the Negroes, now nearly 
twenty million. There is the task of introducing the Negro people 
to Christ and His Church. There is the task of correcting the attitude 
of our white people toward the Negro. And we at least share with 
non-Catholics the duty of winning full acceptance for the Negro 
and equal opportunity in our society. Lately many priests and sisters 
have been giving themselves, full or part time, to these tasks. The 
laity must be engaged in this work, not only in interracial councils 
but all over. 

7) The United States probably has the greatest crowd attending 
Sunday Mass of any country in the world. Very good. But indica- 
tions are that one Catholic in three is absent. And those who are 
present seldom find Sunday Mass the vital, enlightening, consoling, 
joyful experience that it should be. They leave with a sense of having 
done a duty, which is virtue, no doubt. But for some the duty is 
hardly more exhilarating than paying their income tax. They are 
blessed ex opere operato. But what a potential goes unrealized! This 
is for most Catholics the one regular deliberate and protracted con- 
tact with Christ. It is by definition momentous and transforming. 
But not by experience. To borrow a word now slightly unsavory, 
what we need is a People’s Liturgical Movement. 

These are some points toward which our strategy, especially in 
activating and guiding a lay apostolate, should be directed. Many 
problems have been outlined, capable of approach from many 
angles. I don’t like the claim: “This is the idea of the hour. This is 
the solution.” With so many worthwhile objectives before us, almost 
any half-way intelligent idea is likely to be at least a partial solution 
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to something. Why decry it, unless it is destructive of something 
better already functioning? 

Actually, those who have spent most time trying to develop a lay 
apostolate ex professo have concerned themselves with family life, 
young unmarried working people, students in Catholic schools and 
at times students in non-Catholic schools. 

Before that, beginning in the mid-thirties, a good many priests, 
impelled by the depression and the strength of Communism, gave 
their attention to the formation of adult workers as apostles of sorts 
to the labor movement; this was roughly the aim of the labor 
schools. As a sort of hangover, and in the conviction that we need 
a Catholic workers’ movement to spearhead a drive for responsi- 
bility and cooperation in the unions and thus promote an economic 
order that will work in peacetime and encourage Christian living, 
some priests are now adapting the YCW technique to small special- 
ized adult groups (union officials, writers, office workers, etc.). 
Drawing informally on the Gospel, on the liturgy, and on the facts 
of work life, these groups aim at their own interior growth, spiritual, 
moral help for their acquaintances at work, eventually the remodel- 
ing of many features of work life. 

In their approach to the lay apostolate, priests dealing with these 
“specialized groups,” whether of married couples, young workers, 
older working people or students, have taken the position that 1) 
the laity need a genuine spiritual, and to a lesser degree, intellectual 
formation, and an intimate acquaintance with the facts of their own 
lives. 2) For this and other reasons there must be a continuing 
organization and frequent meetings in which all members actively 
participate. These meetings should discuss practically Christ and 
the Christian life (centered in sacramental worship), and the day- 
to-day problems of the particular group. 3) The organization must 
be large and widespread to be effective, but its basic units must be 
small. 

Do these groups and their techniques represent the distillation of 
all the thinking that has gone into the welter of new “plans” of the 
past thirty years? That would be a rash conclusion. Let us say 
rather that they represent a school of thought, a stage in the evolu- 
tion by which the Church realizes herself. J. M. H. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A CARDINAL PATRON! T. 
HE communist leaders of 


Bologna [one of the bulwarks of Italian communism] are seriously wor- 
ried,” I was told not so long ago by someone well versed in Italian poli- 
tics. “The Cardinal Archbishop exercises such an apostolic influence 
that the climate is changing little by little and Marxism is noticeably los- 
ing ground to Christianity. The communist leaders cross their arms help- 
lessly, or scheme plans to neutralize the action of the Prelate, hoping to 
discredit him by calumniating him. But it is impossible. The whole city 
knows the Cardinal, and his charity disarms even his enemies.” 

And this in spite of the fact that scarcely three years have elapsed 
since he became Archbishop of Bologna. Upon his arrival he declared: 
“I was born poor, and I have lived poor, and everything I have is yours.” 
And he added: “Woe to me if one day I should go to bed without being 
worn out by exhaustion.” It is certain that on the very afternoon of his 
solemn arrival in the diocese and of his taking possession of the cathe- 
dral, without losing a minute in social amenities he began the canonical 
visitation of his see. 

From Ravenna, where he was bishop for five years, he brought along 
five boys, waifs whom he had personally rescued from the calamitous 
inundation of the Po river and for whom he had provided a home in the 


episcopal residence. (The little group has now increased to seventeen.) 
They eat at the same table with the Cardinal, who takes paternal interest 
in their work and studies; in the evening he checks on the school work 


* Perhaps the most significant single item on the Lugano Conference pro- 
gram was the keynote speech of Cardinal Lercaro, in which he did not hesitate 
to request, for pastoral reasons, permission from the Holy See for vernacular 
Scripture readings in the liturgy (cf. WorsHip, February, pp. 120-28). In 
messages to regional and national liturgical meetings, too, the Cardinal has 
vigorously seconded ideals promoted by the liturgical movement, so that in 
Italy he is famous not only for his social action leadership, but also as the 
Cardinal Archbishop patron of the liturgical apostolate. In this he follows in 
the footsteps of his predecessor in the see of Bologna, the late Cardinal 
Nasalli-Rocca, whose public plea for a thoroughgoing calendar and breviary 
reform (cf. Orate Fratres, July 1947, pp. 424-429) will very likely prove to 
have been the decisive moving force in this undertaking. The following 
account is borrowed from Ora et Labora, the Portuguese “Benedictine Liturgi- 
cal Review,” which in turn had summarized and combined two other articles 
on the subject. We publish it because Cardinal Lercaro’s understanding of 
the necessary carry-over of liturgical life into social fields is of obvious im- 
portance especially in our times.—Eb. 
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Bologna. They look well and radiate joy, and do not hide the admiration 
they have for their benefactor and their affection for the mother of His 
Eminence, an old lady of 102, whom they call “granny.” 

“Everything I have is yours.” Two of the big rooms in the palace were 
given over to the Federation of Catholic University Students, which had 
no rooms of their own for their meetings. The inner court of the palace 
the Cardinal ordered to be opened to the children of the neighborhood, 
who go there to play, right under the windows of the Cardinal. 

Shortly after being nominated to the sacred college, Cardinal Lercaro 
went to visit one of the big factories of Bologna. Alone, without retinue, 
without secretary or servant, his cardinal’s skullcap the only sign of his 
high rank, he entered unannounced without any ceremonial. He spent 
some time visiting the nursery, fondling the infants. He gave his hand 
to all the workmen, and if he missed one, he returned later. 

At noon he ate with the workmen in the cafeteria. Photographers 
surprised him in their midst, seated at a bare table, before him a plate, 
glass and a little bottle of wine. The workmen, almost all of them com- 
munist, commented: “Isn’t he like one of our own?” “Other visitors 
take an interest only in the machinery; the Cardinal takes interest in 
us.” “Really, he has a heart just like ourselves.” 

One of his faithful said to him one day: “How is it that Your Eminence 
is just like one of us?” “Yes, my friend,” he answered, “I have to imitate 
Jesus who was like to men in all things except sin.” In this matter the 
Cardinal applies a cherished idea which he derived from the liturgy: 
“When the bishop is seated, the faithful remain seated. When he rises 
and marches in procession, then all about him also rise and move with 
him. So the Ceremonial of Bishops directs.” 

During Lent the Cardinal initiated a broad program of action for the 
rechristianization of Bologna. It consisted of an intensification of the 
liturgical life; lenten stations on all Saturdays for the faithful and 
clergy; Way of the Cross on Fridays, conducted in the outlying districts 
by laymen; evening Mass every Sunday in the Cathedral; and an intense 
and varied program of preaching during the whole of Lent. This last 
comprised five series of conferences, each of them entrusted to an expert 
in the field; and thus Bologna during Lent had a biblical week, a social 
action week, a liturgical week, a theological week, and an ascetical week. 

Nor does the Cardinal remain satisfied with merely directing and giv- 
ing orders. He personally takes part in the spiritual enterprises he ini- 
tiates. With justice the press of Bologna speaks of “the indefatigable 
activity” and the “tiring days, full of work” of His Eminence. 
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It is however not this extraordinary activity which explains the 
astonishing apostolic effectiveness of Cardinal Lercaro. No, it isn’t 
that. For by itself, it would be of little value. As a matter of fact, this so 
dynamic Cardinal is a contemplative. This pastor who to the world seems 
always on the go and engulfed in activity, spends two hours every day 
in mental prayer; in the silence of night he is absorbed in communing 
with the God whom he serves. That is the power and the secret of his 
apostolic irradiation. 

Pius XII characterized Archbishop Lercaro as “a truly complete 
bishop.” What such praise means is explained in the words of St. 
Gregory the Great: “That the bishop should be the first in action, with- 
out giving way to anyone in his fervor of contemplation.” 


It is difficult to imagine the interest called forth all over Italy by the 
mention of Cardinal Lercaro. His twenty “musketeers” are today in the 
front line of national life, admired, photographed, and interviewed by 
all the newspapers and magazines. They are called “the Cardinal’s 
Rapido” (express train), “the commandos,” or “the flying brigade.” 
But their official name is “The Fraternity.” 

The “brigade” uses the most rapid means of transportation . . . if 
they can. Originally, they made use of an old Fiat, which sometimes 
balked at starting, or suffered from asthma in negotiating the hills, and 
so a taxi or hired car often had to be substituted. Now they have several 
rented station wagons for their flying visits. 

Everyone, doubtless, knows of the notorious Fr. Tondi, who became a 
communist. The Party made use of him as a special dish, but this special 
dish began to lose its flavor after the attacks made upon it by Fr. Rotondi, 
companion of Fr. Lombardi. And it has been put out of circulation 
entirely by the band of young “warrior” priests of Bologna. 

Tondi began a campaign in Bologna, which was expected to be a 
triumphant success. Immediately, beginning with his first talk, the bri- 
gade of the Cardinal threw itself into the attack. A vigorous, well- 
planned controversy ensued, and Tondi saw his arguments fall flat. From 
that day on, the flying brigade followed him, from conference to con- 
ference, over all the roads of Italy. And if the case was urgent—for it was 
useless to arrive late—they hired a car that was quicker than the ancient 
Fiat. They listened to the speeches, took them down in shorthand or on 
tape, and a few hours later a public debate followed. Finally, in Tos- 
signano, Tondi gave up, declaring to his comrades that his campaign 
was backfiring so long as he had the Cardinal’s brigade at his heels. 

The brigade is composed of twenty priests, belonging to various reli- 
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gious orders. They are organized into four groups, directed by a general 
secretary. All of them are sons of humble families. They know well the 
struggles and difficulties of life, and almost all of them have degrees in 
theology and social science. All of them are robust and of proved physi- 
cal stamina. 

Throughout the province of Emilia, of which Bologna is the capital, 
communism had won over the people to an alarming degree, at times by 
means of open war against Catholicism, or else by establishing a kind 
of modus vivendi called “Peponismo,” after the genial creation of 
Guareschi. One way or the other, the entire province became dechristian- 
ized, and the communists triumphed. But now they have learned to fear 
the brigade of the Cardinal. 

It is not a question of priest-workers along French lines. These “flying 
friars” are priest-priests. They dress in cassock or habit, they attack 
frontally, they are “simpatico,” understanding, not afraid, ready for any 
sacrifice, and they are of proved ability. “It is necessary to work,” the 
Cardinal told them, “and it is known that he who works commits 
mistakes. Nothing wrong with that. The mistakes will be corrected, but 
we must always remain close to the people if we wish to save them.” 

The brigade has two objectives: to discover those villages where a 
handful of good but isolated Christians still exist, sometimes without a 
pastor; and to break the ice in villages that are without Christ. Their 
methods vary, according to circumstances, but always allow a wide 
margin for personal initiative. 

Once a region is chosen, they attack at various points. They organize 
mass meetings, they dispute in the public squares, make house to house 
visits, gather the people in the church, organize processions, mobilize 
the children and youth. Then they disappear for a few days, before re- 
turning to the charge. Places which had received them with indifference 
or hostility open their doors to them on their second or third visits. 

The supreme commander of this militia is the Cardinal: a man who 
inspires fear in the adversaries, without himself being afraid. Occas- 
sionally he leaves his residence at eight in the morning, dressed like an 
ordinary priest, and goes to one or other of the industrial centers where 
he spends the entire morning among the workmen. Frequently they do 
not greet him, turn their backs on him, look at him with indifference or 
bury their faces in L’Unitdé (their communist newspaper) when they see 
him coming. But the Cardinal is not disturbed. 

About popular psychology the Cardinal knows at least as much as the 
communists. For Epiphany, he organized a “three kings procession” 
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complete with camels borrowed from a circus. In no time at all, the 
Bolognese were telling each other: The communists have learned how to 
use dance halls to further their cause, but the Cardinal knows how to 
use even stupid camels! 

J. Huber, J. M. Javierre 


HOME RECREATION? 


HEN a youngster 
comes to school in the first grade, the basic traits of his character are 
usually quite well determined. He may. be an obedient, pleasant, well 
adjusted child, ready to respond to the Christian formation of the school; 
but he may also be selfish and egotistical or have a tendency to cruelty 
and meanness, etc. It goes without saying that much of the child’s char- 
acter formation of his first six years took place in the many hours of 
playtime that occupied his waking hours. 

Usually the greatest part of a child’s time is spent in playing; and 
yet it is so natural a thing to childhood that we seldom make full use of it. 
A Christian parent, in fulfilling his important duty of raising up saints 
to mirror the glory of God, cannot take his children’s playtime for 
granted. Playtime is a time of self-education. It should be a time of self- 
education along Christian lines. 

For example. Our age tends to force us into an individualistic mold; 
and yet the Catholic must be a person with a sense of the Christian com- 
munity. He must be a person who loves his brethren as members of 
Christ’s Body and realizes that his life is incomplete unless he shares it 
with his neighbors. 

It seems, then, the wrong preparation for this Christian attitude for a 
mother to keep her child to himself in his playtime, to coop him up in 
his backyard with his own little toys and his own little sand-box and with 

* The students of St. John’s Seminary of the Diocese of St. Cloud, at College- 
ville, publish a mimeographed bulletin, the Straight Furrow, in which they 
look ahead to some of the pastoral questions of their future lives as priests. 
Outside speakers are often invited, lay as well as clerical, to present problems 
confronting Christian living today. This essay is a seminarian’s follow-up 


thinking in the Furrow after a discussion on Christian recreation in the home 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. Juenemann of St. Cloud. — Ep. 
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his own little games. An “I, me, mine” attitude could be lessened greatly 
if he played in a neighborhood lot, with toys he was taught to share with 
others and in games which he played with others. 

A man made to the image of the Creator and living a full Christian 
life is a man who can do something creative, who can entertain himself, 
who knows how to make things and to express his imagination for in- 
stance with his hands. So for a child, too, there are some kinds of play 
that allow him to act out his feelings and learn to use his hands. “Raw 
materials” like clay, paints, paper, crayons, sand and blocks offer a rich 
variety in the ways they can be used. Whereas when a parent gives his 
child a $10.00 manufactured toy garbage truck, he certainly limits the 
application of his child’s imagination. 

Similarly, it may be an easy way for the mother wishing to keep the 
kids settled to let them spend all the time they wish each day watching 
TV. But this is hardly the preparation a child needs to become a thinking 
Christian. Hours on end before a TV set or in a movie theater sets a habit 
of seeking commercial, passive entertainment, that will probably carry 
through life. The rate of comic book sales among adults should give us 
pause! 

It has been said that “if a dining room table is too good to be used for 
a ping pong table, throw it out.” This points to the situation that occurs 
at times when the home is like a cellophane-wrapped doll house, de- 
signed not for living but for looking nice. Too much of play pens, har- 
nesses and continual restrictions, etc., can turn out a warped personality 
in the future Christian. In the same way, too great a stress on cleanliness 
by a nervously neat mother can lead to peculiar attitudes towards God’s 
good earth. Mud is a fine play material. It can be molded, rolled, and is 
fine to squeeze between one’s toes. 

Our mechanistic age can explain everything with blue prints, it seems, 
and thus the modern Catholic is baffled when he comes in contact with 
the symbols of the liturgy or of the Bible — the rhythm of life from 
death, the life-giving quality of water, the wholesomeness of good bread, 
the unity found in eating together, etc. Much can be done to learn this 
symbolic manner of thinking by contact with nature and the land. A 
child who grows up close to growing things, flowers, animals, the new 
life of Spring, the woods, etc., will be more likely to develop that sense 
for the basic values that God has hidden in the world about us. And 
some of these things can be brought even into a city apartment home. 

Excellent occasions for family group recreation, for parents and chil- 
dren together, are the great feast days of the Church year. Going on a 
picnic because it is the anniversary of Junior’s baptismal day may im- 
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press Junior very strongly that his baptism is something to be happy 
about. 

There are a great number of ways in which a child’s playtime can be 
tied in with the sacramental life of the Church’s liturgical year. For- 
tunately, more and more pamphlets and booklets are being published 
in our day showing how this can be done. In all these activities thought 
and effort will be required on the parents’ part to translate suggestions 
into terms of their own daily living. The results are however very much 
worth while. For teaching a child through proper use of his playtime 
offers an invaluable opportunity for educating him to be a saint of God. 

William C. Sherman 


ALL IN THE FAMILY 


T MUST be admitted that 
critics within the Church perform some useful services, and are perhaps 
indispensable. Their job is more difficult nowadays, on account of the 
modern developments and refinements of censorship, than it was in the 
time of St. Jerome or St. Peter Damian or St. Catherine of Siena. But at 
the very least, so long as they can get an imprimatur for their books, the 
Church cannot be quite so irremediably “totalitarian” as some of the 
outside critics declare. 

Here then is another of those “are-we-really-teaching-religion” books, 
this time from Michael de la Bedoyere, editor of The Catholic Herald, 
our most worth-while Catholic newspaper: his book is called Living 
Christiantity: A Personal Essay (Burns Oates, 15s). While suitably 
grateful to his Jesuit educators, he finds in his own spiritual training 
deficiencies which may be summed up as too much stress on God’s 
“cause” and not enough on God Himself. 

In middle age, with von Hiigel as guide, he has discovered what he 
calls with a rather von Hiigelin verbal effort, the “Is-ness” of God: 
namely, that we, like the rest of creation, are nothing except for God’s 
creative and sustaining power within us. 

No doubt he is right. Such a notion, when realized, is the root of re- 
ligion, and not merely of “mystical” flights, however little interest it may 
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have for people who play golf or mess about with motor-bikes. Like 
Mr. Frank Sheed, Michael de la Bedoyere wants everybody to know 
about God. Since the clergy are apparently not trained to tell them, can 
the schools do anything about it? 

His book certainly offers plenty of stimulating hints for the purpose. 
(Detesting as he does the very word “education,” it is unlikely that Mr. 
de la Bedoyere has ever come across a thirty-year-old school-book with 
the dreary title Twelve and After, still obtainable, which does try, chiefly 
under the First Commandment, to do the very thing he is asking for.) 

There are other valuable things in this book, with the author gener- 
ously using himself as a case-history of the wrong kind of teaching about 
Mass-participation, sex, hell, and other difficult and much-discussed 
problems. Here is one very quotable sentence: “The Catholic who grows 
to accept blindly doctrines which appear incompatible with the highest 
justice and mercy is in danger, unless God’s love, justice and mercy are 
insisted on, of taking for granted a warped idea of God” (p. 103). 

One rather doubts if this is a book for the school-library, but it is cer- 
tainly a book for the staff-room. Yes, even for the golfers and the 
machine-minded and the cheerful extroverts; if Mr. de la Bedoyere 
worries about things a little too much, these others never worry enough. 

To this book Archbishop T. D. Roberts, S.J., contributes a foreword, 
the last ten lines of which will be read, one hopes, with the special 
attention they deserve: 

The whole struggle of God’s Church today against 
totalitarianism is not that certain nations have chosen a particular kind of 
Caesar, but that those Caesars are stealing the things that are God’s—the 
rights of conscience. Exactly the same principle operates in the Church; it is 
one of the principal functions of Catholic theology and canon law to scrutinize 
most rigidly the warrant of God as held by Pope, Bishop or Priest, so that the 
faithful shall know just how much God’s authority resides in their pronounce- 
ments. . . . Experience has not indicated to me anything more fundamental 
or vital to human happiness; if this book did no more than invite attention to 
this topic (I hope and believe it will do much more), it will still have been 
worth writing. 

Another book of somewhat similar theme is The Human 
Element in the Church of Christ (Mercier Press, Cork, 7s 6d) which is 
a translation from Dr. Paul Simon, a German priest-professor who died 
in 1946. The title sounds as if the book might be pleasantly shocking, but 
it keeps to safe and sound generalities. 

Indeed occasionally it seems almost to excuse the scandals, e.g., 
“The power of the Inquisition was doubtlessly abused; but we 
should not forget that abuse of power is general and comes under the 
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head of human weakness.” Uncle Joe Stalin might have put forward 
the same defense; his amiable weaknesses were doubtless normal for 
the age of Hitler! 

Of the “critical will within the Church,” Dr. Simon’s favorite ex- 
ample is Dante. In modern times he produces Rosmini (on the Five 
Wounds of the Church), Cardinal Manning (in a private memorandum 
about English Catholics), and Fogazzaro (in I] Santo, which is de- 
scribed here with considerable appreciation). There is a chapter that 
skates rather gingerly over “The Occupational Dangers of the Clergy” 
but avarice is barely mentioned, and fifty pages separate this chapter 
from another headed “Temptations through Power.” 

Dr. Simon’s own chief stricture about the Church of today is over- 
organization; “it is a grievous fault when the organism is dominated 
by the organization. The latter should be no more than an instrument 
at the disposal of the living organism.” The clergy (he says) rely on 
their own busy works instead of the work of the Holy Spirit. The only 
absolutely essential organization in the Church is bishops, and to some 
extent parishes. 

The perspicacious reader will gather from the book that Dr. Simon 
rather sighed for a return towards essentials, and did not share the 
modern worship of visible success. He does not go into details, however, 
and the word “de-centralization” is never mentioned. 

It is a thoughtful though not at all an outspoken book. 
F. H. Drinkwater 


IRELAND’S CONGRESS 
N the Tuesday and 


Wednesday of Passion Week Ireland held its first liturgical congress. 
Not a world-shaping event and certainly not to be bracketed with 
Lugano, but of significance as indicating how wide—and how varied— 
the liturgical appeal has become. 

It is a commonplace to say that Irish spirituality has no liturgical 
instinct. I think that view a shallow one and a misjudgment too of 
what the liturgy is. Certainly there is little enthusiasm among the Irish, 
or in Ireland at least, for ritualistic aspects of the liturgy; three cen- 
turies of persecution since the Reformation destroyed almost all racial 
memory of the full liturgical worship that was our glory in our Golden 
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Age. But one sees too more clearly now in these post-Mediator days 
that liturgical life means more than this. The ascetic trait in Irish 
spirituality, its devotion to the Mass, its fertility in vocations to the 
religious life—these, as we see things now, are deeply liturgical marks. 
One remembers M. Jourdain, who all his life had been speaking prose 
and never knew it! 

The idea of holding a liturgical congress (this one was confined to 
priests) originated with the Benedictine Fathers of Glenstal. Twenty 
years ago this community, the only Benedictine community of men 
in Ireland, came from the famous Belgian house of Maredsous, Abbot 
Marmion’s monastery, to settle in Glenstal, in pleasant country, half 
an hour’s run from Limerick. 

There was no grandiose organization and little publicity for the 
congress, which the sponsors very modestly considered as a kite to see 
how the wind blew. Maybe some priests who were interested in the 
subject might come along if they were free? 

(There was point in this last remark, for in many parts of rural 
Ireland Lent means “Stations” time. This very beautiful practice, 
forced upon Ireland by the conditions of the Penal Days, brings the 
priest to offer Mass once a year in the home of each villager in turn. 
All the people of the village, say from ten to thirty families, attend. 
The priest hears confession, preaches with particular application to 
religion in the village, and afterwards has a word with the villagers. He 
stays to breakfast with the family who were host to the “Stations.” 
Attending the “Stations” is a moving experience and sends the imagi- 
nation back to the days of house-churches and to the Acts of the 
Apostles. ) 

It was surprising, then, that at the Glenstal congress more than 
seventy priests attended, mostly members of the diocesan clergy. Some 
religious came, among them the Provincial of the Irish Dominicans, to 
whose interest and encouragement the Prior of Glenstal, Dom Placid 
Murray, paid public tribute. 

Seeing that the congress was a beginning, the sponsors wisely did 
not narrowly define its scope. The general theme was “The Liturgy in 
the Life of the Church in accordance with Mediator Dei.” 

Four papers were read during its two days. Father Dwyer, a Co. 
Tipperary assistant, read a paper on “The Liturgy in a Rural Parish” 
and Fr. Breen, a Dublin assistant, treated of “The Liturgy in a City 
Parish.” The latter paper provoked the liveliest and most humorous 
discussion of the whole congress. It is rarely that enthusiasm and Irish 
“biting common sense” (Chesterton’s phrase) find common ground and 
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look each other in the face as they did for a lively hour in Glenstal. 
Many will recall too from this discussion Canon Cahill’s amusing re- 
port of his Mass explanations: “God is the Dominus, and you are the 
vobiscum.” 

Every congress of this kind must have a meaty paper with ideas that 
one longs to reread slowly in the printed page. There was such a paper 
at this meeting, an excellent survey of the ideas that were uppermost 
in the various phases of the liturgical movement. This was read by 
Fr. William Barden, O.P., professor of dogmatic theology at St. Mary’s, 
Tallaght, and one of our leading theologians. (This, together with the 
other papers of the congress, will be published later in The Furrow.) 

In a paper on “Liturgical Piety” Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., dwelt 
on the deeper spiritual concerns of the liturgical movement. Dom 
Placid convinced his hearers that the spirit of the liturgy was congenial 
to Irish piety, which could draw much benefit from “the indispensable 
source.” 

Among the speakers in the discussions was Fr. Gerard Montague, 
professor of liturgy at Maynooth. In reply to a question Dr. Montague 
gave a brief but excellent and most welcome precision as to how the 
vernacular was to be used in Ireland in the administration of the 
sacraments of baptism and extreme unction and at funerals. 

Congresses are fair game nowadays for those who wish to be 
amused. Recently in The New Yorker S. J. Perleman spoke irrever- 
ently but with some sense “of those annual enclaves of experts”: “No 
matter what their speciality, from hair styling to sheep genetics, the 
authorities in every field nowadays seem to regard it as obligatory to 
convene in a sacred grove once a year, divide into as many panels as 
possible to insure maximum of obfuscation, enshroud each other in 
verbal cobwebs, and, finally, issue to the press a conclusion any news- 
paper reader could have reached without leaving his bathtub.” 

Well, at Glenstal we had only a handful of experts, we had no 
panels—and we didn’t even issue a statement to the press. But all who 
were there were happy that they had not missed such an amusing and 
fruitful exchange of views. 

A pleasant feature—more than pleasant, indeed, deeply profitable— 
of this gathering was that the papers and discussions fitted into the 
framework of the liturgy which was carried out with dignity and grace 
by the monks of Glenstal. One felt coming back from Glenstal through 
the Tipperary roads on a spring day how right their motto was—Pax. 
J. G. McGarry 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


T ALL began with one of those de- 
crees that seem to be an ill wind but often blow into blessings for some~ 
one. The someone in this case was a little village twenty miles or so out 
of Minneapolis, the parish of which is made up of townspeople and the 
rural folk whose farms dot the neighboring countryside. 

It was a hot Sunday in July that I happened to be present for the 
parish high Mass at 10:30. The little church was filled with parishioners, 
old and young, whose sun-burnt faces and toughened hands told of labor 
in field or farm. The Asperges was intoned by the celebrant, to be taken 
up immediately by the hearty voices of all present. A woman, with a 
child on her arm, entered a few minutes late, and pushed into the pew 
I occupied. Settling the youngster in the corner, she reached for a 
Kyriale, and joined the others as the schola in the choir loft (made up of 
high school girls) began the Kyrie. Other students went down the aisle 
with additional Kyriales to see that everyone had a copy. The Mass 
went on, with the Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus, the Agnus Dei and all 
the responses sung by the congregation. To top it off, there was a re- 
sounding Cantate Domino as the celebrant left the sanctuary. Then the 
people poured out of church, beaming with a friendliness that was at 
least partly due to the experience of having been one in heart and song 
for the past hour. 

Happily this demonstration wasn’t something unique. It has been go- 
ing on for five years. It all started when the sister director of the parish 
choir learned that the Rules of her Institute no longer permitted her to 
direct a mixed choir. The members of the choir were depressed. The 
pastor had no immediate solution. But, with a real appreciation for 
Pius X’s Motu Proprio and a generosity that prompted her to give un- 
stintingly of her time and energy, Sister A. had an answer. “I can’t 
direct the mixed choir,” she said, “but the Rule doesn’t forbid me to 
direct a schola made up of young women.” 

Choir members fell in readily with her suggestions, and the men, 
scattered throughout the church, agreed to act as the nucleus of the 
whole congregation. Each Sunday, before the two Masses, there was a 
practice period for all, for ten or fifteen minutes. This started in Septem- 
ber. By Advent the congregation was singing Mass XVII. Now, five years 
later, their repertoire includes: Masses I, X, XI, XVII, XVIII, Credo I 
and III, and a score of hymns for offertories or different occasions, such 


b. Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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as Panis Angelicus, Adoro Te Devote, etc. At confirmation ceremonies 
recently, the entire parish sang the Confirma hoc, and they all respond 
to the Litany of the Saints on Rogation days and at Forty Hours. 

The attitude of the parish? As we left the church, I asked a man who 
had been singing lustily behind me. “Wonderful,” he replied; “95 per 
cent of the parish cooperate. And when we go to church elsewhere and 
have to keep our mouths shut, we come home with a new love for our 
own parish church. All I want now,” he added, “is to understand it all 
more fully.” 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


R Authors: — Dom Ermin 
Vitry, O.S.B., chant director at O’Fallon, Mo., and our associate editor, 
is again teaching in the Notre Dame summer school of liturgy this 
year. — On the same summer school faculty is the Rev. John Hofinger, 
S.J., veteran missionary of China, and presently professor of liturgy 
at the Seminary of Baguio, Philippine Islands. He contributes regularly 
to Lumen Vitae and other professional journals. — William C. Sherman 
is a theology student of the Fargo diocese. — Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 
editor of The Sower, the English quarterly journal of Catholic educa- 
tion (Lower Gornal, Dudley), is the author of Twelve and After and 
a dozen or more other books in the field of religious teaching. — Rev. 
J. M. McGarry, editor of the Irish clergy magazine, The Furrow, and 
author of Sermon Notes on the Sunday Gospels, is on the theological 
faculty of Maynooth Seminary. 


“Because of general excellence during the preceding year especially 
in the areas of editorial content, cover preparation, typography and 
layout, and maintaining a consistent magazine personality, WoRSHIP has 
been granted the award of Catholic Magazine of Distinction for the 
year 1954 by the Catholic Press Association of the United States.” So 
reads the certificate we received at the annual CPA convention the 
latter part of May. And another award came our way for the cover 
designs, for which we received a certificate of “Honorable Mention,” 
i.e., third place. 
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In the previous three years, that is, since the CPA contest began, 
WorsulP received two gold medals (first place), in 1951 and 1952, and 
a second place in 1953. But it must be remembered that, up to this year, 
magazines were divided into some five or six categories (juvenile, fam- 
ily, mission, professional, etc.), and our awards, though very gratifying, 
meant only top ranking among the “professional” periodicals. This 
year, all magazines were lumped together, and the ten with the highest 
number of points for general excellence were awarded the title “Maga- 
zine of Distinction.” We heartily congratulate Jubilee for ranking first; 
its editors have done a magnificent job in its very first year of publica- 
tion, to give American Catholics a picture magazine whose illustrations 
are matched by equally excellent editorial content. WorsHIP placed 
fifth, in a field of seventy-five. We are grateful to the CPA and its judges, 
not least of all for the detailed tabulation score sheet they provided, from 
which we can conclude in which areas we must strive for improvement. 
Perhaps we can do even better next year. 

We welcome this opportunity to express public thanks also to our 
staff artist, Mr. Frank Kacmarcik, for the cover designs and for valu- 
able advice with regard to typography and layout; to the North Central 
Publishing Co. of St. Paul, for its conscientious and highly professional 
work of printing the magazine; and to Mr. John Dwyer, our publication 
and advertising manager, and to the other members of the office staff, 
for consistently cheerful and competent collaboration. The production 
of WorsHIP, like the liturgy itself, is a community work. 


An NCWC news release told of the successful recitation of Tenebrae 
in the Cathedral parish of an Eastern diocese by the entire congregation, 
and indicated that it was perhaps the first time this had been done in the 
U.S. Fortunately, the facts are somewhat more encouraging. Paluch Co. 
of Chicago publishes a booklet containing the entire service in English, 
which we know is used in some parishes; and Bruce Co. of Milwaukee 
prints an adapted and abbreviated form consisting of one nocturn and 
Lauds, arranged by Archbishop Muench, originally for use in the Fargo 
diocese. We are grateful to His Excellency, Bishop Dworschak, for 
sending us a tape recording of the service as performed this year in 
the Fargo Cathedral. He writes: 

“We have had the Tenebrae services in English at the Cathedral 
parish ever since the year 1944. There are many parishes in the Diocese 
which have been using this booklet, and I know that Bruce Publishing 
Company has reprinted it rather frequently. We have found that the 
people like it very much.” 
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The latter statement is borne out by the recording: there is a strong 
volume of sound, with a firm masculine foundation. The lessons are 
sung to the traditional melodies in English, while the responsories and 
the Benedictus in polyphonic Latin add a welcome variety and also give 
the choir a chance to use their more professional abilities. Altogether an 
excellent arrangement which, though not strictly liturgical, cannot fail 
to attract the people to a prayerful sharing in the mind of the Church 
during these important days. 


Congregational singing and instructions in sacred chant for grade 
school children were recommended to priests of the Cincinnati Arch- 
diocese in a clergy bulletin issued recently by the chancery at the direc- 
tion of Archbishop Karl J. Alter. Calling for the restoration of sacred 
chant “as an integral part of the liturgy” and as an “effective means for 
the sanctification of the Christian people,” the bulletin cites the letter to 
that effect issued by the Holy See on the 50th anniversary of Pope Pius 
X’s Motu Proprio. 

“As the Holy See points out,” the bulletin continues, “the music 
rendered in the churches is frequently unsatisfactory, either because of 
insufficient inspiration or because of technical imperfection in its form 
and inadequate preparation of those who render it.” The bulletin lists 
five recommendations outlined by the Holy See “to correct defects, to 
overcome difficulties, and to assist the work for a musical-liturgical 
restoration in accordance with the spirit of the Church”: 

1) The Holy Father recommends with great insistence that the peo- 
ple sing in church. Hence it is first of all necessary that the priest, as the 
one who teaches the Christian people and presides at divine worship, be 
equipped with suitable artistic formation which must be developed 
gradually from the first to the last years of his life in the seminary. 

2) Since the Cathedral is the mother church of the diocese, seminari- 
ans should actively participate in the liturgy there on greater feast days. 

3) To develop better the scholae cantorum of volunteer lay singers, 
sacred chant should be methodically taught everywhere to children, be- 
ginning with the years of primary school. 

4) Laymen interested in devoting themselves to sacred music should 
be directed by ecclesiastical authority to that purpose. 

5) Since sacred music is an integral part of the liturgy, support, 
including financial support, should be given to all those institutions and 
associations whose aim is the study of religious chant and the spreading 
of the most outstanding works of sacred musical art. 
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As we did not publish a June issue, any account of the canonization 
of Pope Pius X would at this date be a mere duplication of what the 
Catholic press generally reported at length. However, a letter from a 
member of the Liturgical Conference pilgrimage gives some details that 
may prove of interest: 

“Our Holy Father in his address to the 350,000 assembled in St. 
Peter’s Square and through them to the world brought back to earth the 
“gigantic yet humble figure of the holy Pope Pius X. He succinctly 
analyzed his tremendous contribution to both his age and ours as a 
restoration of order, the right order of the Mystical Body and our union 
with that Body, the Church. .. . 

“The third and even greater mark of sanctity which His Holiness 
praised in the life of St. Pius X was his true conception and dedicated 
living of his priestly vocation, to feed the flock with both the Bread and 
the word. This care of the people, whether in parish or diocese or in the 
universal Church, increased as the field of his priestly work expanded. 
His care was best expressed in his direction that the dignity of worship 
be restored and the holy Eucharist become the daily food of strength for 
Christ’s workers and children. The Holy Father developed this thought 
when he called his priests to realize their responsibility to teach, en- 
courage and train their people to take their part in the sacramental life 
of the Church... . 

“With a single voice the people sang the Te Deum after it was intoned 
by His Holiness. .. . 

“Early next morning, as we were ushered into our place in St. Peter's, 
we were conscious of but one thing, and that was the physical presence 
of St. Pius X. There at the high altar, on the side of the people, Pius X 
lay in state. He lay in the robes of his priesthood, facing the people, as 
a bridge between the altar and his beloved brothers in Christ. . . . 

“The Sistine Choir sang the ordinary, while just the men’s voices did 
an excellent piece of work with the Gregorian proper of the day. No 
provision had been made for the participation of the people, and they 
held their peace — that is, at the outset. At last, after about three saluta- 
tions from Cardinal Tisserant (the celebrant), it was as though the 
people felt the incongruity of being silent when St. Pius had so urgently 
asked them to participate. The responses seemed to rise from various 
sections. Some were braver than others, until at the preface all the 
people around us were assuring the celebrant that they had indeed 
lifted up their hearts. When it was time for the people’s assent at the end 
of the Canon, it was forthcoming with a mighty Amen... . 

“It was somewhat of a disappointment to us to discover that no one 
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was to be given holy Communion. We realize what an almost impossible 
task that would be, yet we could not but feel that the Pope of frequent 
Communion would have wished the people to take part in the fruit of 
the Sacrifice. Just as there was a token group at the offertory, for the 
offertory procession, so too at holy Communion a small group might 
have been a symbol for the entire congregation. . . .” 


Without the help of a questionnaire such as we sent out in 1953, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to form anything like an accurate estimate 
of the success of the Easter Vigil this year. We do know that the Litur- 
gical Press sold some thirty per cent more copies of the Vigil booklet 
than last year; also that some of the larger dioceses, which up to now 
had permitted the Vigil only in several test parishes, granted general 
permission for its celebration. Our correspondence was chiefly from 
those parishes where the Vigil was given its first trial, and in all but one 
instance the pastors (or assistants) expressed their hearty satisfaction 
from the pastoral point of view. Several letters, from repeaters, stated 
that attendance was below last year, but usually the writer blamed him- 
self for not having followed up with additional preparatory instructions 
during Lent. Suggestions for further possible improvements of the rite 
agreed generally with those of previous correspondents. 

More striking is the fact that these suggestions coincide quite closely 
with those voiced by the ten reports from as many countries at the 
Lugano Congress last September. Though there were variations of 
details and emphasis, there was agreement at Lugano on four major 
points, which Dr. Wagner, general secretary of the Congresses, sum- 
marized as follows: 


1) It is hoped that the lessons may be read or chanted directly in the 
mother tongue, so that Rubric 15, “let them sit and listen,” can be ful- 
filled in its obvious meaning. A better choice of lessons is also desired. 

2) It is hoped that at least the canticles after the lessons may be sung 
in the vernacular. (A number of the reports had also expressed hope for 
an eventual vernacular Exsultet.) 

3) It is hoped that the faithful be permitted to receive Holy Com- 
munion on Easter day, even if they have already received during the 
Vigil Mass celebrated after midnight; and that priests may be allowed 
to celebrate Mass on Easter day after having communicated at the mid- 
night Vigil. 

4) The midnight hour should be retained as the normal hour for the 
Vigil; but it is hoped that permission be retained, in special cases, for the 
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beginning of the service in the evening, and also that it be allowed for 
pastoral reasons on early Easter morning (so that Mass will begin 
around sunrise). In every case, however, this Easter night service 
should take place “at night”: perhaps the rubric might read: “ab ortu 
stellarum usque ad auroram.” 

Not so unanimously expressed at Lugano, but, judging from our 
letters last year and this, widely cherished by American priests is the 
hope that either the Exsultet or the blessing of the water (or both) may 
be slightly abbreviated. This was expressed especially by those who wish 
to administer baptism during the rite. The Vigil structurally and his- 
torically demands the sacrament; but if baptism is conferred, the service 
will simply be too long for it ever to become genuinely “popular.” An 
hour and three quarters to two hours seems to be about the maximum 
our people will accept. Hence, it would seem preferable to shorten the 
preparatory service correspondingly, however painful it will be to 
tamper with the precious traditional texts and melodies. 


Whenever questions of liturgical reform are discussed, the more de- 
vout and understanding participation of the laity is assumed to be the 
goal. Dom Gregory Murray, the noted chant expert of Downside Abbey, 
is a recent issue of the London Tablet thinks it high time that the cele- 
brant too be given some consideration: 

“No one ever had a more difficult task to perform than the celebrant 
at High Mass. From start to finish he has to contend with almost inces- 
sant vocal and/or instrumental competition. He has to say the initial 
psalm, etc., against the singing of the Introit. He has to read the Introit 
against the singing of the Kyrie. Having intoned the Gloria, he has to 
finish it against a slower sung continuation. He has to mutter the Epistle 
and Gradual against the subdeacon’s chanted Epistle. He has to mutter 
the Gospel against the singing of the Gradual. The Credo presents him 
with the same competition as the Gloria. He has to struggle with the 
prayers of the offertory and secret while the choir sings the Offertory 
antiphon followed either by a motet or an organ voluntary. All during 
the Canon his ears are assailed by the singing of the Sanctus, Benedictus 
and Agnus, and the organist generally insists on filling in any gaps that 
may be left, including even the time of the Consecration. . 

“I am not the only priest who finds all this a maddening distraction 
during the most solemn of all priestly actions. It makes the recollected 
singing of Mass a practical impossibility — as impossible, indeed, as it 
would be to say the Rosary undistracted during a sermon. . . . It has 
been suggested to me — somewhat flippantly, I fear — that perhaps a 
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new rubric might be introduced, allowing the celebrant to sing Mass 
with his fingers in his ears.” 

Perhaps nothing quite so drastic as that may be necessary. The new 
Easter Vigil, by providing that the celebrant sits and listens while a 
reader chants the lessons, seems to be a clear indication of the mind of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. There is good reason to hope that 
further reforms will eliminate the various duplications with which our 
liturgical rites, more especially the Mass, have been encumbered. This 
matter of eliminating duplications and overlappings, it will be remem- 
bered, was likewise a major desideratum expressed by all three of the 
International Liturgical Congresses held to date. It amounts, ultimately, 
to a reassertion of the principle of “distribution of roles,” which the 
gradual clericalization of the liturgy since the late middle ages has 
somewhat obscured. 


In an article in our March 1952 issue, entitled “A Challenge for 
Labor Day,” Fr. Daniel Cantwell, chaplain of the Catholic Labor Alli- 
ance of Chicago, asked how meaning and dignity can be restored to the 
modern worker’s life by centering it around the altar. As a step to that 
end, special leaflet missals for the celebration of Labor Day Masses 
have been made available, containing the votive Mass of St. Joseph and 
an introduction explaining the Christian significance of labor by Fr. 
Cantwell. The Catholic Labor Alliance is taking advance orders for the 
missal at the price of four cents each for orders of a hundred or more, 
and five cents each for orders of less than a hundred. Address: 21 West 
Superior Street, Chicago 10. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“LITURGISTS, ENTHUSIASTS, HERETICS’’! 


To the Editor: — It strikes one as strange that as early as the third 
sentence (p. 368) the author affirms, without any evidence, that Medi- 
ator Dei is directed against liturgical abuses in twentieth century Ger- 


*The article by Fr. Albert F. Kaiser, C.PP.S., in the December issue of 
The American Ecclesiastical Review on the historical backgrounds of Medi- 
ator Dei seems to take for granted that the encyclical was chiefly aimed “at 
correcting doctrinal error and liturgical abuse,” in Germany above all. Upon 
request, Fr. Hermann Tuechle, who is by many considered the leading Cath- 
olic Church historian in Germany, has responded to some of the major 
charges. Dr. Tuechle is professor of Church history at the University of Mu- 
nich, having previously for many years occupied a similar post at Tuebingen; 
in 1948 he completed the revision of the standard Kirchengeschichte by Bihl- 
meyer (who in his time had expanded and revised the work of Funk). The 
page references are to the December issue of the AER. — Eb. 
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many, Austria and France. The historian who has lived in the very 
midst of this whole period finds singular indeed the statement that 
Europe fell an easy prey to National Socialism in the wake of Febroni- 
anism, Gallicanism and Jansenism. Nobody will deny that the splitting 
up of Christendom through the Reformation is a fundamental evil and 
that it certainly contributed to the rise of National Socialism. But even 
predominantly Catholic countries like Italy succumbed to the ideas of 
Fascism and the hallucination of racism: these ideas were not exclusive 
to countries of divided faiths. 

It is common knowledge in Germany that in Tuebingen there existed 
not only a strongly liberal tendency in Protestant theology, but that 
here also there was stirring a quite clearly orthodox and conservative 
movement. I have only to recall the names of Schlatter and Heim for 
the decades immediately preceding Hilter’s rise to power. 

Completely false is the statement (p. 368) that there was a strong 
Febronian undercurrent in Germany. Febronianism and its anti-Curial 
tendencies were overcome in Germany by Romanticism. I believe, in 
fact, that no other people took so firm a stand at the side of the Pope 
after the loss of the Papal States as did the German Catholics. One has 
only to remember the furious reproaches which Bismarck directed at 
the Catholics of Germany for their ultramontanism, and the persecu- 
tions and chicaneries against the Catholics during the Kulturkampf, as 
well as the resolutions passed at all the Katholikentage (national Cath- 
olic congresses) up till 1929 regarding the “Roman question.” Liberal 
Modernism, which in Germany never affected more than a small fraction 
of the educated Catholics, had by 1910 lost all significance. 

It is therefore nothing less than an insult to the German bishops of 
the Third Reich to connect them in any way with tendencies, ostensibly 
supported by National Socialism, to limit the jurisdiction of the Holy See 
in favor of the bishops. The “Los-von-Rom” movement (p. 368) was 
exclusively an Austrian affair called forth by German Protestant propa- 
ganda, widespread political discontent in Austria, and the deficiencies of 
the clergy who were still being educated in the spirit of Josephinism. 

So far as the liturgical movement in Germany is concerned, it seems 
that the role of Beuron is very inadequately recognized by the mere 
reference Fr. Kaiser makes to Schott (p. 369). Beuron created the 
atmosphere for the liturgical movement. And what was sought here was 
the union of the monastic spirit with loyalty to Rome. As long ago as 
1865, Dom Benedict Sauter, O.S.B., had already defined the goal of the 
liturgical movement in the words: “To prefer nothing to the praise of 
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God, to raise high the banner of the Roman liturgy, and zealously to 
love and practice it” (Choral und Liturgie, p. 58). It was from Beuron 
that the liturgical movement spread, not only to the educated laity, but 
also to Belgium and to Maria Laach. 

It would have to be investigated, too, whether Maria Laach really 
based its theology so largely on Drey and Moehler (p. 369). In any 
case, it is unjust to characterize Moehler even in his early work as a 
Febronianist (p. 369). To be sure, his book Die Einheit der Kirche takes 
but little notice of the jurisdictional primacy of the Pope, but neither 
does he deny or dispute it: in this first work, Moehler searches more 
deeply, and sees the ultimate reason for the unity of the Church above all 
in the Holy Spirit and in Christ living in the Church. Neither did Moehler 
ever hope to bring about unity between Catholics and Protestants 
through his book Symbolik (p. 369). Consequently he was not surprised 
when attacks appeared against this book. But it is untrue historically to 
maintain that peaceful relations between Catholics and Protestants at 
the University of Tuebingen were never re-established. And why the 
sly dig at Catholics and Protestants for their common resistance to 
Hitler (p. 369)? Though relations between the Catholic Church and the 
Protestants of the “Bekenntniskirche” were never particularly close, 
they were nevertheless necessary. 

The connection between Casel-Doerner-Borgmann (p. 370) would at 
least have to be substantiated by some evidence — more especially 
since Doerner in his book attacked the liturgical movement! That in 
Germany catechetical zeal had been lost (p. 370) seems to be a mis- 
interpretation. What was desired was a new method. The desire was to 
oppose the new sense of life (which since Nietsche had become effectual 
in groups outside the Church and which became the basis for National 
Socialism) with the vitality of Christianity by means of a preaching that 
should be proof of strength and truth, and by means of a cult which 
should engage the whole man, not only his thought and will, but also 
his unconscious and subconscious, even his physical being as the expres- 
sion and instrument of the soul. It was not, as Fr. Kaiser says (p. 371) 
“thetorical bombast” to turn away from the old outline of a thematic 
sermon with three divisions and so many subdivisions, if one wanted to 
proclaim again the eternal truths of the faith in the language of the 
twentieth century. 

One would be unjust to the aims of the most important German 
theologians (F. X. Arnold, Jungmann, etc.) and to those of the entire 
liturgical movement in Germany if one were to overlook the fact that 
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the best circles wanted to get out of the purely anti-reformational post- 
Tridentine attitude and that they wanted Catholic truth to be seen once 
again, not simply from the narrow angle of opposition to the Reforma- 
tion, but in all its fulness, and understood and translated into life 
(p. 375). Of course, such an endeavor carries with it its dangers. Thom- 
ism, which from the outset Beuron and the Benedictines had preferred 
to Molinism, was all too easily regarded as very close to quietism, the 
more so since the Jesuits kept aloof for a long time from the liturgical 
movement. 

As for the immediate background of Mediator Dei: the statement 
(p. 374) that the creator of the Betsingmesse (not “Gebetsingmesse”’), 
the late Fr. Pius Parsch, used the vernacular at the altar is not true, so 
far as I know. Nor were liturgy groups used for the expression of poli- 
tical opinions (p. 375). Prayer-groups (incidentally very rare) of Prot- 
estants and Catholics were not organized for the celebration of a com- 
mon liturgy, but devoted themselves exclusively to prayer and religious 
meditation on the basic Christian truths held in common by both groups. 

The excesses which Bishop Gfoellner condemned in 1937, as well as 
point two of the complaints of Archbishop Groeber, concern in general 
only superficial matters. These abuses were, morever, quite rare. In the 
diocese of Rottenburg, to which Tuebingen belongs, where 900,000 
Catholics lived among some 2,000,000 Protestants, I do not know of a 
single instance where portable altars were used for the celebration of 
Mass in consecrated churches, or where on principle the tabernacle was 
moved from the altar to a wall, or where green vestments were used in- 
stead of black for a Requiem, and so on. The German language was 
never used by the priest during the Canon; and it was certainly very 
seldom used, if at all, during the Foremass. On the contrary, for decades 
now, insistence has been on the use of Schott’s missal-translation, which 
by now has sold its millionth copy. 

Of course there were exaggerations by young curates and by some 
esoteric lay groups. But these excesses became the object of thorough- 
going discussions in the youth movements, in academic groups and in 
priests’ conferences. What remained were aberrations of a local nature, 
in general without effect either broad or deep. 

One could not very well assume that the hydrogen bomb was exploded 
in the Pacific to kill a fly; so neither does it seem credible that the 
liturgical exaggerations in Germany could be an adequate cause for a 
pronouncement of the depth and spiritual breadth of Mediator Dei. 
University of Munich Herman Tuechle 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PIUS X. THE LIFE-STORY OF THE BEATUS. By Fr. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. 
Translated and adapted by Thomas F. Murray. The Newman Press, West- 
minister, Md. 1954. Pp. xv-246. Cloth, $3.50. 

Here is an easy to read, brief life of Pope St. Pius X put together by 
one of the chief defenders of the beatification and canonization causes 
of the Saint. Based as it is on the evidence obtained in the processes of 
beatification and canonization, it is full of stories and incidents, in this 
respect much like Trochu’s Curé D’Ars. The book does not seem to be 
the work of a finished hagiographer or biographer and possibly as a 
consequence cannot rank with a biography by Brodrick, S. J., for ex- 
ample. By comparison with the fine biographies we sometimes get, even 
of the saints, Pius X appears a bit sketchy and loose-jointed. All this 
is true, I think, despite the blurb which calls it “the first complete and 
rigorously critical biography of the immortal Pontiff.” 

The author’s treatment of Pius X and frequent Communion, the 
catechism and Church music is, in line with the general form of the 
book, brief and probably adequate for the general reader. The author 
seems to be at his best in presenting, largely in stories, the character 
and personality of a saint who, despite his lofty position, can be a prac- 
tical model for all Christians. Throughout the book St. Pius’ solid 
virtues stand out: humility, charity, selflessness, poverty and simplicity. 
This life of Pius X should be especially useful in showing that the great 
Saint, who as chief pastor of the Church condemned bad Church music 
(as Patriarch of Venice he called certain hymns “ballroom ditties”) was 
not an aesthete or externalist but a man of sincere and demanding vir- 
tues who condemned such music first and last for God’s sake. 

St. Augustine’s Monastery Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
Nassau, Bahamas 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Translated from a Critically Revised Hebrew Text 
with a Commentary. By Msgr. Edward J. Kissane. Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1953. Vol. I (Psalms 1-72). Pp. xlv-319. Cloth, $5.75. 

This study was undertaken, says the author, “to meet the needs of 
students of theology.” Viewed in the light of this practical aim, the work 
has much to recommend it. Its general approach to the psalms is in- 
formative rather than devotional, analytic rather than artistic, funda- 
mental rather than perfective. Though it is mainly occupied with the 
“letter” of the psalms, it might well have devoted more time and space 
to their “spirit,” for these two, like body and soul, form an integral 
whole and ought not to be separated any more than necessary, even in 
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formal study. To the general lover of the psalms (may his number in- 
crease!), this book will have little appeal except as a source book or 
reference manual for the Psalter as a whole. 

After an adequate treatment of certain extrinsic problems in a general 
introduction, the author proceeds to study the individual psalms accord- 
ing to this rather rigid scheme: subject, structure, summary, special 
problems, translation, critical notes, commentary. The reader found 
no obvious or compelling reason for the first of these sections, as the 
matter there offered was generally either superfluous or repeated again 
in the summary of the psalm. Together, however, the subject and sum- 
mary sections manifest a deep understanding of the literal text and its 
background. 

In discussing the structure of each psalm, Msgr. Kissane shows him- 
self a debtor to no one in dividing and arranging the strophes. This same 
boldness is apparent throughout his extremely literal and unrhythmic 
translation, but especially in his choice of readings and his conjectural 
emendations of the text. Fearlessness is a quality we have come to expect 
from Msgr. Kissane, and in matters pertaining to the science of Scrip- 
ture he does not fail us. In matters theological, however, he is, para- 
doxically, staid and conservative, and sometimes altogether wanting. 

Lastly, the author’s commentary is duly influenced by his avowed aim. 
Though largely given over to matters of grammar and style, it contains 
much that is informative and explanatory. Especially noteworthy is the 
frequent reference to parallel passages, for, as he truly remarks, “There 
are few verses in the psalms which have not parallels elsewhere, and 
often the obscurity of a passage vanishes when compared with other 
passages in which the same thought is clearly expressed.” 

Marian College R. P. Bierberg, C.PP.S. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS. By Thomas Merton. Illustrated. Design 
and typography by Alvin Lustig. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 2nd ed. 
1954. Pp. 146. Cloth, $6.00. 

We will always have need of scholarly commentaries on the psalms, 
but having mastered them, we can very well be a long way from under- 
standing the psalms. A grasp of the linguistic and historical problems 
can open the door to the meaning of the psalms, but it cannot lead us to 
the inner mansions of their meaning. Unless we add to linguistics and 
history the understanding of the psalms as poetry and “sacraments,” we 
will be left with a foundation on which nothing has been built, and with 
the functional impossibility of a half accomplishment. It is in the 
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capacity of one who has entered into other men’s labors and built upon 
their foundations that Thomas Merton has shown how inadequate, and 
therefore unsatisfactory, a mere literal understanding of the psalms 
can be. 

The book is an expansion of three articles which originally appeared 
in Orate Fratres in 1950 (Vol. 24, July—September). The chief 
merit of the book, as of the articles, is the interpretation of the psalms 
within the sacramental mystery of Christ. “This is the secret of the 
Psalms: they contain in themselves all that matters to a Christian of 
the history of the world, because in a mysterious and quasi-sacramental 
manner, by virtue of their intimate connection with the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the salvation of the world is worked out” (p. 89). 

Since Merton’s ideas on contemplation have caused no little discus- 
sion, he avoids any further misunderstanding by quietly stating, in the 
beginning chapters, the verdict of tradition: there is no true mysticism 
apart from the mysticism of the Church’s sacramental life. 

The book could well cause a little healthy shame in laity and clergy 
alike. The laity have accepted unquestioningly the seven sacraments 
which Christ instituted. But they have been relatively unaware of the 
“sacraments” which He spoke in His day, and the “sacraments” which 
Christ in His Church speaks today in the use of the psalms. For the 
clergy there is that scandalous disproportion between the magnitude of 
the psalms’ importance as regards obligation, and the meanness of 
their influence as regards the spiritual life. 

It is a delight to hold in one’s hands a book that is a work of art 
both in content and form. The design and typography by Alvin Lustig, 
with the seven full page photographs of the Perpignan crucifix, make the 
book a collector’s item. 

Because the proper study of a poet is poetry, there is perhaps reason 
to hope for another book on the psalms from the pen of Merton. The 
reader of the present volume cannot lay it aside without feeling that it 
logically demands a companion volume; this one on the psalms rather 
than about the psalms. A modern non-oratorical counterpart of St. 
Augustine’s Enarrationes in Psalmos would be a natural for Merton. 
St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE HEART OF THE WORLD. By Dom Aelred Watkin. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. 1954. Pp. 106. Cloth, $2.50. 
History is filled with the joys and griefs of men whose most obvious 


characteristic was that they were their fathers’ sons. Consequently, a 
reviewer's early duty seems to include mention of the fact that this 
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Downside monk in his mid-thirties is the son of Edwin Ingram Watkin, 
writer on philosophy and the fine arts. His meditative pages on the 
mystery of Incarnation reveal an extremely perceptive mind, as “non- 
derivative” as can humanly be. Before an end is put to background notes, 
it should perhaps be mentioned that Dom Aelred is a working artist, 
archaeologist, and trainer of the English schoolboy in the intricacies 
of history. 

He has accomplished beautifully what he set himself to do, namely 
discuss devotion to the Heart of Christ on the only terms in which it 
has meaning, the personal union of a particular human nature with the 
eternal Word. Developments in the devotional life of the Western 
Church since the seventeenth century are not discussed, nor is any atten- 
tion given to why the heart as an organ is love’s fit symbol. The reviewer 
does not cite the omissions as particularly praiseworthy, so much as 
approve what is included in their stead. The heart is assumed from the 
start to be identified with the affective self. A second assumption is that 
what can be established as of faith about the love of God-made-man, 
and about human union with Him, will be available to Christians of 
any place and time. 

The human heart is of its nature insatiable, demanding ever more 
knowledge and love. There is an opposite principle at work in fallen 
nature, which is the demand of every desire—“physical, sensual, rational” 
—to drag the whole personality along in its immediate and temporary ful- 
filment. When we really try to live and to love unselfishly we experience 
pain, the agony of striving against nature’s disposition. The author sees 
the pain of Christ as consisting in the accumulated human anguish of 
the struggle. Limitless love is total giving; in Christ it dwells in imme- 
diate proximity with the slow and partial giving, even the refusal, which 
characterizes us whom He took as brothers, indeed members of His 
incarnate self. “The one-ness of the redeemed is a union with every 
being that lives in and by Christ,” and His heart is that source and fulfil- 
ment whereby all the innermost desires of the redeemed are realized. 
Our hearts find completion in what His heart contains, that is the hearts 
of others. His heart is the meaning of creation because it perpetually 
offers to the Father in a sacrifice of love the whole of redeemed humanity. 
Apart from Christ and His love we live in a world of impenetrable 
mystery, of utter obscurity. 

As the four brief chapters progress, one occasionally feels he might 
improve a particular phrase or idea sequence. The over-all impression, 
however, is one of thoroughgoing admiration for a synthesis of the whole 
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doctrine of grace won by Christ and distributed through His Body 
Church. 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 


FORTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE. By Josef Pieper. Translated by Daniel 
F. Coogan. Pantheon Books, New York. 1954. Pp. 128. Cloth, $2.75 

The author is a distinguished Christian philosopher. He teaches at 
the University of Muenster in Germany and has lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Of his various titles the present may well obtain 
the widest popularity. It is really a translation of two German titles: 
Vom Sinn der Tapferkeit and Zucht und Mass. The original German 
books are some twenty years old, but like the ethics of St. Thomas, on 
which they are soundly based, they are perennial in value and fresh of 
appeal. 

Human virtues give the picture of man as God’s image. Virtue is 
what God’s image grows to be in the order of action. The cardinal 
virtues cover the natural area of man and created objects, but they 
themselves are in turn covered by the heavenly and quickening life of 
grace and supernatural powers. St. Thomas calls virtue an “ultimum 
potentiae” in a rational being, a completion and last realization of hu- 
man potentiality. 

Mr. Pieper sets forth two cardinal virtues, fortitude and temperance, 
in all their essential human aspects, with all the masterful clarity of his 
genius for realism. And the cardinal virtues are essentially human. It is 
entirely a question of realism, of objective reality. The reader finds him- 
self straightened out, reset into the balanced hinges of prudence. The 
author resists all ethical distortion, from the narrow casuistry of “good” 
Christians to the perversions of liberalism, sensualism and individualism. 
Fortitude and temperance in us grow a new, strong backbone. Fortitude 
settles all surface fears and equips the will to endure and attack, to ad- 
vance in perfection. Temperance includes not only chastity and con- 
tinence and fasting, but also such strong things as humility, gentleness 
and zeal. 

The teacher will eagerly take up this volume. Likewise, serious lay- 
men on the college level of Christian mentality. Both will hand it to 
drifting modern souls who are groping for the solid, satisfying truth. 
We need studies, similar to this, on other virtues, especially on prudence. 
The Catholic, priest and teacher, will go beyond the excellent contents of 
this little volume, to where he sees fortitude and temperance as in- 
corporation into Christ. In and through the sacraments of incorporation, 
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the active living with holy Church, and the action of the Holy Spirit’s 
Gifts are these virtues brought to their highest flowering. 
St. John’s Abbey Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


THERESE OF LISIEUX. By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated by Donald 
Nicholl. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1954. Pp. xi-288. Cloth, $3.50. 


This is a saint’s life that is surely different. It is so because it is by a 
good theologian who believes that theology and sanctity should go to- 
gether not only in the making of a saint but also in the chronicling and 
above all the understanding of the saint’s life. The permanent theological 
fact the author illustrates is that God so loves the world as to send His 
chosen sons and daughters with the vocation of bearing witness to truths 
that the world at a particular moment in its history particularly needs. 
The truths are not new. They have their roots in the Scriptures and in the 
example of Christ. But they inspire the saints to demonstrate “a new 
type of conformity to Christ inspired by the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
a new illustration of how the Gospel is to be lived” (p. xvi). Father von 
Balthasar sets forth his plans and principles in the Introduction, which 
should be read carefully not only for understanding St. Therese, but for 
seeing into all saints. The latest saint, Pius X, for example, assumes 
new grandeur in the light of the author’s principles. 

But what, according to von Balthasar, is the theological significance of 
St. Therese for our age? Allowing her to speak for herself through her 
writings, he points out that she herself is the truth she brings to the 
world, that we moderns must realize that Chirst is still man’s only hope 
(and not the H bomb), that we must become little and trust in Christ 
and not in our vast material achievements. That, of course, is old stuff. 
But Therese showed that it could be done and how. And that is why she 
is the living proof that God still loves our world. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE LAST THINGS. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Charlotte E. 
Forsyth and Grace B. Branham. Pantheon, New York. 1954. Pp. 118. Cloth, 
$2.75. 


This is not a treatise on eschatology in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Rather it is a series of provocative essays on certain aspects of doctrines 
which are proper to eschatology. It is, by admission, incomplete. 

Very likely there are no lessons we have greater need of learning than 
the old obvious ones. At more than one level the huge insignificance of 
the gnat has loomed large in our consciousness, and we have forgotten 
the crude obviousness of the camel. The last things are last only in the 
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order of execution. Guardini shows that, in a Chestertonian sense, they 
are last precisely because they are first. What could be more immediate 
than eternity, from which there is no escaping, not even in time? And 
because they are first, they are obvious, misunderstood, and forgotten: 
“It often seems as though the more nearly things approach the center of 
reality, the lighter they weigh” with modern man. 

There is no softening the hard realities of what lies ahead. Death is a 
thing to be feared. There is, too, the sad fact that death is the result of 
something which need never have happened. But in the naked truth 
there is also hope. Since Christ died, death has not been quite the same. 
The final reality is life. The pain of death is still, but not the poison of 
its ultimate despair. Ours is the God of the living. 

Because of the Puritanism lurking in the far corners of our subcon- 
scious, we have been guilty of attributing to the mind of God a strange 
dichotomy. We have been so busy saving the soul that we have forgotten 
that the body, together with the soul, is an object of salvation. We have 
forgotten, says Guardini, that it is man, not the soul, that is saved: “In 
Christianity it is not the spirit that matters, but man” (p. 59). 

In his work there is that same spare lucidity of thought and style that 
was found in The Faith and Modern Man. It gives the book a quality 
that combines the enthusiasm of a first love and the detachment of a 
contemplative. The translators have evident respect for so high a religious 
and literary asset. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


CHRISTOPHER’S TALKS TO CATHOLIC TEACHERS. By Rev. David L. 
Greenstock. Templegate, Springfield, Ill. 1953. Pp. xi-228. Cloth, $3.75. 

Father Greenstock has given a bad label to a very good book on how 
to teach religion. Its rather drab title may scare off many readers, yet 
its contents would readily appeal to many besides professional Catholic 
teachers. 

The book is well planned. Sections, sometimes of several chapters, are 
devoted to infants, juniors, pre-adolescents and adolescents. The author 
believes that each of these groups must be introduced to his readers, for 
all too often their teachers don’t know them as well as they think they do. 
After explaining their character traits, their learning capacities and 
limits, the writer then shows, with specific do’s and don’ts, why and how 
to adapt the religion content to their mentality. He blends smoothly the 
findings of modern educational psychology and methodology with the 
time-tested devices of successful, experienced teachers. His suggestions, 
backed with down-to-earth reasons, will delight the old teacher who has 
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discovered them the hard way, and will save the young teacher many a 
false step and that “lost feeling” in a difficult situation. 

Complicated problems are presented as such honestly. Heated ques- 
tions, like the use of the catechism and regimentation of children for the 
sacraments, are temperately discussed and solved with cool common 
sense (e.g., “Leave them alone to go to confession and Communion 
in their own way and at their own time . . . but keep a watchful eye 
on them all the same”). Dangers and exaggerations are clearly and rea- 
sonably pointed out for what they are (e.g., the problem of adolescence 
is more than a sex problem). Well-known principles or truths underlying 
religion teaching are phrased in a catchy way that re-awakens the teacher 
to a deeper awareness (“Religion is caught, not taught”; and, on praying 
for help in teaching religion: “Our Lord is even more interested in the 
efficient preparation of these children than you are”). 

The book has its weak spots, of course; but those who read it will not 
regret the time spent on it, and will very likely return to it repeatedly to 
check what Fr. Greenstock has to say on this or that particular point. 
St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville Rev. Paul Zylla 


FRUITFUL CONFESSIONS. By Rev. A. Simon, O.M.I. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. 1954. Pp. xvi-220. Cloth, $3.25. 

Father Simon has given a treasure book to confessors of religious. 
Every confessor recognizes his responsibility to guide the spiritual life 
of the religious entrusted to his care. Often he finds it impossible to 
prepare sufficient material for his weekly exhortations in the confes- 
sional. The author had such busy confessors in mind when he wrote his 
book. He presents his material in a short, almost outline, style to enable 
the priest to read it quickly and retain the essential points for his 
fervorinos. 

The author draws from rich sources: sacred Scripture, the liturgy, 
feasts of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin and some of the saints. Thoughts 
suggested by the proper of the Sunday Masses reveal the author’s sound 
understanding of the liturgy. 

The last part of the book is devoted to thoughts on the duties of the 
religious life. Every religious has heard these matters developed at the 
annual retreat, but Fr. Simon has a way of presenting them so that even 
those professed for many years will find profitable suggestions. 

Maybe you will not like some of the meditations but you certainly will 
like the help the author gives to develop your own exhortation in the 
confessional. 

Northfield, Minn. Rev. W. Leo Howley 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN WORLD AFFAIRS. Edited by Waldemar 
Gurian and M. A. Fitzsimons. The University of Notre Dame Press. 1954. 
Pp. 416. Cloth, $4.25. 

The late Dr. Gurian says in his introduction there is only one Church 
but many Catholicisms. It is important for Catholics to understand that 
their confreres around the world are not cast in one mold; that history, 
culture, the type of problems they have faced have given the Church 
bodies in every country aspects of individuality that demand under- 
standing if their true unit is to be appreciated. 

The first eight chapters aim at giving perspective on the general prob- 
lems facing the Church in the mixed society in which it exists. Here, 
names such as Rommen, Simon, and Rev. J. C. Murray suggest the 
primary emphasis given Church-State problems. The final eight chapters 
analyse the social problem specifically in Germany, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, Spain, the United States, and Latin America. Half the authors are 
European, giving the reader an opportunity to see other Catholicisms 
through non-American eyes. 

Readers of WorsHIP will perhaps be dissatisfied with the space given 
the liturgical movement in Europe. Otto Roegle gives it a nod for helping 
to maintain the integrity of the Christian community in Germany be- 
tween the wars. Otherwise, not much is said. Perhaps the title is too 
ambitious for one volume. This symposium, however, together with 
others recently published including the opus Church and Society (Arts, 
Inc., N.Y., 1953) are giving us more perspective on the social ferment 
surging about the Church in almost every country. 

Atchison, Kansas Edward L. Henry 


CONFERENCE TIDINGS 


RRANGEMENTS for the 
1954 national Liturgical Week, to be held at Milwaukee August 16-19 
under the patronage of the Most Rev. Archbishop Albert G. Meyer, are 
rapidly shaping up, and, with but one or two exceptions, the speakers 
invited have all accepted. 


PROGRAM OF THE WEEK 


As has been announced earlier, the theme of the Week is “The Liturgy 
and Mary.” The first two days, however, will be devoted to sectional 
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meetings (priests, seminarians, religious, laity) for the discussion on a 
practical level of principles and problems of the liturgical apostolate. 
The evenings will have sacramental demonstrations with commentary. 
It is confidently hoped that the proceedings of these first two days will 
furnish high calibre material sufficient to produce a much needed general 
handbook on the liturgical apostolate. 

August 18 and 19 will be given over to more advanced conferences, 
on the place of the Blessed Mother in the liturgy, thereby paying tribute 
to Mary during this her year. The evening sessions on these days will 
again be on a popular level, in order to attract a larger local audience 
of the laity. 

The official daily Mass will be celebrated in the Gesu church of 
Marquette University. Propers will be chanted by a local choir, while the 
ordinary will, as usual, be sung by the congregation. All the sessions 
of the Week will be held at the recently completed Brooks Memorial 
Union of Marquette University, which, with its excellent facilities, 
promises to be among the best accommodations ever placed at the dis- 
posal of the Liturgical Conference. 


HOUSING 
The hotel headquarters will be at the Knights Tower Hotel, 716 North 
Eleventh St., and housing at a nominal cost will be provided for all who 
desire it in the residence halls of Marquette University. Those planning 
to stay at the Knights Tower Hotel should write to Rev. Alphonse S. 
Popek, 3257 S. Lake Drive, as soon as possible, and those who prefer to 
reside at Marquette University, including the Sisters, should write to 
Sister Francis Mary, Divine Savior High School, 4257 North 100th St., 
Milwaukee. Early reservations are urged. Any other correspondence rela- 
tive to the Week should be addressed to the Secretary of the Conference 
at the address given below, or to the Rev. Joseph J. Holleran, 3516 W. 
Center St., Milwaukee, who has been placed in charge of the local ar- 
rangements. 


1953 PROCEEDINGS 
The Proceedings of the 1953 Grand Rapids Liturgical Week are now 
available. Since it treats of St. Pius X and Social Worship, 1903-1953, 
the book is most timely, and furnishes a useful survey of the liturgical 
apostolate during the past fifty years. Members of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence receive a free copy; orders for the book ($2.00, plus 12 cents 


postage) should be sent to the undersigned. 
Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius Wilmes 
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to the prayer of the 


humble; and he 
hath not despised 


their petition’ 
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| the war years when thousands re- 
mained after Mass to pray before the Altar 
and to light special 7-Day Vigil Lights before 
the Blessed Sacrament or some favored shrine, 
the deep-felt desire of the faithful for a spec- 
ial act of sacrifice and a personal offering of 
public devotion was clearly re.ealed. 

In making similar acts of petition or thanksgiving, 
YOUR parishioners appreciate the convenience and in- 
formality of the ever-ready Vigil Light. It can be turned 


to at any time of the day or evening—either before or 
after Mass, or on passing visits to the church. 


More—the Light, which is an unquestioned induce- 

ment to prayer and devotion, serves the purpose of 

providing funds for the church. It frees the pastor 
from the unwelcome and onerous obligation 
of always “talking money,” and enables him 
to devote his limited time at Masses to 
exhortation and instruction. 


*Vigil wuptiee is the original votive light—it is the registered 
trade name of a light made only by Will & Baumer. 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Inc. 
Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


New Y: Boston Chica, Los Angeles Montreal 
1S E. Saud a, 71 Broad St. 162 N. Franklin St. 952-48. Flower St. 422 Notre Dame St., E. 
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CHURCH LINENS 


Specializing in the finest of 
Linens for four generations. 
We cater exclusively to 
Churches and Religious Orders 
in their Linen needs, and can 
offer you outstanding values and 
qualities. 
PURPLE VEILING SILK 
PLEXIGLASS 
PALL FOUNDATIONS 
(with instructions for mounting) 
5% »__§"_§16 ny i) .00 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 
LINEN GIRDLE CROCHET 
THREAD 
PURE SILK 
EMBROIDERY FLOSS 
all colors—25¢ a skein 
Free Samples 
Mary Moore, Importer 
Box 394WO—Davenport, lowa 








Subscribe to 


CAECILIA 


A Review of Catholic Church 
and School Music 


* Articles on Gregorian Chant, 
Litur, Classic and Modern 
Polyp ony 

* Ecclesiastical legislation on 
Church Music 


*Church and school music ac- 
tivities in U.S.A. and abroad 


* 16-page music supplement 
* New music reviews 

* Question Box 

* Six issues annually 


Subscription: 
$2.50 one year; $4.50 two years 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











LEN il AM 


ANAND 


WEST GALENA STREET 














MARBLE ALTAR 
STEPS 


BRONZE 
TABERNACLE 


CANDLESTICKS 








TO PROMOTE 





Work 


SOCIAL ACTION 


A Catholic Monthly — pubiisnea ty the Catholic Labor Alliance 


“One cannot be a saint and 
live the gospel we preach 
without spending oneself to 
rovide everyone with the 
ousing, employment, goods, 
leisure, education, etc., with- 
out which life is no longer 
useful.” 

Cardinal Suhard 


ONLY 
$1.00 
_ A YEAR 


WORK, 21 W. Superior St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Sample headlines from recent issues— 
“How School Segregation Hurts a Southern 
Pastor” 


“Nationalization Doesn’t Tempt U. S. Labor 
Leaders” 


“Reforming Social Order is on Layman’s 
Shoulder” 


“Contractors and Unions Working to Cut Costs” 


Subscribe Today—Use This Form 


Name 





Address 





City SS 














INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? ... READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music.— 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 

Membership subscription, $2.25 a year; single copies, 60 cents 
(Canada and Foreign Countries, $2.50) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church music. 


In preparation— Fourth Augmented Edition with supplement 
(1951 — $1.00 Postpaid (U. S.). 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Society of St. Gregory of America 
Room 1510, 119 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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“Best Catholic magazine of 
thought, opinion, comment” 


The Catholic World 


Twice winner of the Catholic Press 
Association Award .. . 














Presents contemporary Catholic 
thought on modern problems, world 
affairs, book reviews, theatre, television 
and radio news plus short stories and 


poetry. 








One year: $4.00 Two years: $7.00 Three years: $10.50 


Published monthly by 
THE PAULIST FATHERS e 411 W. 59th Street, New York 











For over GO years--- 


= ii CATHOLIC EDUCATORS AND PRIESTS 
CATHOLIC i HAVE KNOWN THE VALUE OF 


eview The Catholic Educational Review 


Edited under the direction of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Department of Education 



























Developing a | Reading V Ee eee Sr. 
Catholic College and University aaony ee edie Eugene P. Willging 
* History and the Liberal Arts College ....Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 
@ Molding Youth in Sanctity and Sanity ..... Sr. Amatora, O.S.F. 


Sanity Mary 
@ Integrating Religious Instruction and Public School Studies 
Is seabit weet ea aro Rate 7 aaa wns a a Rev. Henry A. Lucks, C.PP.S. 
Education Problems, Projects, Techniques—Abstracts—News from the educa- 
tional field—Notes—Book Reviews—Covers the Elementary, High School, 


and College 1 evels. 
S Published monthly from September through June. 
Subscription Price: U. S., Canada and Foreign $4.00. 





y,) —_— . ‘ ° B 4 B 
Ohe Catholic Educational Keview 
THI CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Washington 17, D. C. 





RIESTLY SURPLICE 


True to liturgical tradition 
Fine imported Irish linen 
Three sizes: medium, large, small 


Price $16.50 


St. Joseph’s Abbey 
Spencer, Massachusetts 























Select Reading from Newman 








All Things in Christ 


Bdited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans 
roughout this collection of thirteen encyclical letters and ten selected 


none the dominant theme is “to restore all things in Christ.” In the 
tings of 


words of the present = Father, the wri 
derclap or a Ow as a sooth 


infinite love which filled his h: 


was irres irresistible not. not only. 
still more because 














The Lady and the Sun 


By Elizabeth Dockman 
A ae, first no based on the wondrous happenings at Fatima. The ontnes 
shows a masterful ul grasp of her sub and her rous style is studded with 
vivid. details and realistic charac tions. By u the novel ge she has 
been able not only to present the weteepettadte te A of Fat ae also to en- 
hance its significance by placing it against its proper h background. 











The Life and Times of John Carroll 


By Rev. Peter Guilday 
documented, accurate in e respect, this definitive work on Archbisho 
Correll del ~ = J were and will continue to remain a Peg yn to schol- 
arship and e yal of a great man who helped shape the early 
of our country. 37°50 








The National Pastorals of the 
American Hierarchy, 1792-1919 
With a Foreword, a SS by Rev. Woo 
The official issued the clergy and the faithful of the Uni 
cof anpeeious hlerareny of on athalie! Cathe rom py isi Denese 
commen: on the even n 
Fy} various epochs affected the Gathoike lite of or beloved "$5.00 











Triptych of the Kingdom 
wicca Rev. 8. Jelema and Rev. A. Van Lisdonk 


A handbook of a Catholic —, ye. with great serenity and understand- 
ing, and covering all the great of Christianity in detail with 
marshalled from Scri shane’ toniation Gall aauaia. Ee Guaaeet peberemie 
teachers a, valuable guide for the ‘convert and @ refresher course in the 











The Path to the Heights 


By Raoul Plus, 8.J. 
In this, his eleventh book on the tual life, the author com life on 
earth to the rigors of mountain climbing. The work is treated with his usual 
lightness of touch and brightened with anecdotes on almost every page. $2.50 











Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 











ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


Doctrinal, historical and liturgical commentaries 
Vespers and Compline for Sundays and great Fe | 
Newly restored Easter Vigil 

Kyriale with rhythmical signs of monks of Sc 
English and Latin throughout 

Larger type and new arrangement 


Write for free descriptive folder 


THE €.M. LOHMANN CO Zain Ecler atin: 








